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WINTERING WATERFOWL — 1946-1947 
By JOHN H. WAMPOLE 

Observations on wintering waterfowl were limited to 
(1) the Sutherland Reservoir and a nearby segment of the 
South Platte River, (2) the South Platte River between 
Ogallala and Big Springs, (3) Lake McConaughey, and 
(4) the Garden County Refuge. 

Fall concentrations were observed on some of these 
areas as late as Decembr 20. Smaller numbers seen on la¬ 
ter dates were considered to be wintering birds. By Febru¬ 
ary 17 noticeable numbers of migrating birds appeared. 
This discussion, then, is concerned chiefly with observa¬ 
tions made between mid-December and mid-February, al¬ 
though there is no intent to set up hard and fast limits to 
the winter period. 

The Sutherland Reservoir and Nearby South Platte River 

On the basis of observations made December 31, Jan¬ 
uary 10, and February 10, it appears that from 5,000 to 
10,000 ducks, mostly Mallards, spent considerable time in 
and about the limited amount of open water in the reser¬ 
voir. Mallards in flocks of 3 to 200 each were counted as 
they moved between the reservoir and the open channels of 
the Platte River, or as they flew toward the corn fields to 
the west and south. While driving along the highway 
through Sutherland one could see hundreds of ducks over 
the river for miles upriver and down. 
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By March 11 it was evident that numbers of migrating 
waterfowl had arrived in the area. Pintails, Gadwalls, 
Green-winged Teal, Redheads, and Canvas-backs were seen 
in addition to the more numerous Mallards. At least 250 
White-fronted Geese were observed as they flew westward 
from the reservoir. 

The South Platte River between Ogallala and Big Springs 

At points near Ogallala and Brule sample counts made 
during January and Febrauary indicated that at least 
20,000 Mallards were wintering along a 15 mile segment 
of the South Platte. Numerous willow bars, islands and 
channels were swarming with birds. 

Lake McConaughey 

Counts made in late December, January, and Febru¬ 
ary show that at least 10,000 ducks wintered near the open 
water areas of the lake and on the small lakes just below 
the dam. The best of several counts of geese indicates that 
at least 3,000 Canadas (two or more forms) spent at least 
part of the time near the upper end of the big lake. Small 
flocks of from 25 to 50 birds were seen at other points on 
or near the lake but they may have been part of the larger 
concentration at the time of the best count. 

The Garden County Refuge 

At locations near Lewellen, Oshkosh, and Lisco the best 
counts show that at least 2,000 Canada Geese spent most of 
the winter on the refuge area. The best single count of 
ducks on the refuge was of about 4,000, apparently all Mal¬ 
lards. Probably this was only a part of the actual total 
number of birds frequenting the area. There appeared to 
be a certain amount of movement up and down the river 
between the refuge and Lake McConaughey. The counts 
were all of separate and distinct concentrations of birds as 
far as could be determined. 

One white goose was observed at different times with 
800 or more Canada Geese near Lisco. It did not appear to 
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possess black wing tips and may possibly have been an al¬ 
bino. 


Miscellaneous Observations 
Feeding Habits 

The period between 2:00 P.M. and dark seemed to be 
a common time for the geese to move out to feed. How¬ 
ever, this was not a daily occurrence, nor was it the only 
period of movement during the day. On February 19, be¬ 
tween 2:55 and 3:30 P.M., 25 groups of geese varying in 
number from 2 to 62 flew out of the river flats area toward 
the northeast at intervals of from 1 to 5 minutes. The groups 
totaled 373 birds. A greater number still remained on the 
river. On December 18 a flock of 600 were counted as they 
fed on a meadow beside the river a mile below Lewellen. 
On a later date 110 birds were seen on an alfalfa field near 
the road west of Lewellen. 

The ducks were observed from late afternoon until 
after dusk to be moving in small flocks, apparently to and 
from the nearby cornfields. Farmers contacted and observa¬ 
tions indicated that machine-picked corn fields were com¬ 
monly visited by the ducks, which were competing to some 
extent with cattle for the remaining corn on the ground. 

Species Observed 

The Canada forms made up the goose concentrations. 
Common (or Eastern) Canada and Hutchins’s Geese were 
noted on the same areas. The larger form was more numer¬ 
ous than the smaller. Snow Geese and White-fronted Geese 
were seen in March but were considered to be migrants 
rather than wintering flocks. 

Of the wintering ducks Mallards made up 99 per cent 
or more of the total. When very small groups of 20 or less 
were observed, they appeared to be paired. Courting dis¬ 
plays were occasionally noted from late November on. Other 
wintering species noted were: (1) American Mergansers 
from late December through February, (2) eight Gadwalls 
on January 7 and 2 pairs on the 24th, (3) four male Pin- 
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tails on January 24, (4) two adult male and 4 other Buf- 
fle-heads on January 16, and (5) eight Green-winged Teal 
on January 7. A drake Canvas-back was observed December 
18 on the Garden County Refuge and considered to be a 
late migrant. 

Twenty eight pairs of Pintails and 16 pairs of Mal¬ 
lards were observed February 17 on a small pond in Per¬ 
kins County, south of Ogallala. These were believed to be 
among the first spring migrants. 

Sex Ratio 

No large scale counts were made, but observations 
showed a slight preponderance of drakes. Several of what 
appeared to be courting parties of Mallards were observed 
as they flew up or down the river over the willow bars. The 
parties observed during a half hour consisted of: 

2 males and 1 female — 2 parties 

3 males and 2 females — 1 party 

5 males and 2 females — 1 party 

3 males and 1 female — 4 parties 

4 males and 1 female — 1 party 

Five single males and 9 pairs were noted during the 
same period on February 18. 

Waterfowl Management 

Lake McConaughey and the Sutherland Reservoir are 
important resting areas for waterfowl, and, together with 
surrounding croplands, are food producing areas. The new¬ 
ly built reservoirs may be expected to provide similar con¬ 
ditions and problems. At present common knowledge and 
observation indicate that the best waterfowl areas along 
the Platte River are well commercialized for hunting. Crop 
damage and complaints thereof, at present localized, may 
at future times become more serious. Bearing in mind the 
pressures resulting from (1) crop damage, (2) the need 
for resting and feeding areas, and (3) increased numbers 
of hunters, it might be well for the State Game Commission 
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to consider the matter of obtaining control of sufficient 
parts of the newly impounded water areas and their sur¬ 
roundings so that the problems of management may be 
met rapidly as they arise. This is not necessarily a recom¬ 
mendation for public shooting grounds and more refuges. 
However, they may be necessary until more satisfactory 
methods of management are developed. 

The North and South Platte Rivers constitute an im¬ 
portant waterfowl wintering area. An increase of artificial 
lakes will add more potential stopping-over and wintering 
areas which may or may not influence the importance of the 
Platte Rivers. Much valuable information can be obtained 
by nesting studies, banding operations, and other observa¬ 
tional phases of the waterfowl project. It is here suggested 
that, because of the uncertain status of waterfowl at the 
present time, and because of the importance of the water- 
fowl areas in western Nebraska, further waterfowl stu¬ 
dies are necessary, desirable, and useful.— Grant, Nebraska. 

(The above paper extracted from Quarterly Progress 
Report, Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration, Project 15-R 
of Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, 
April 1, 1947). 


BRANTA CANADENSIS IN NEBRASKA 
By R. ALLYN MOSER 

The relationships and interpretations of the various 
forms of Branta canadensis, Canada Goose, have long been 
the cause of confusion for ornithologists. As recognized at 
the present time in the fourth edition of the A.O.U. Check- 
List, and the nineteenth and twentieth supplements there¬ 
to, six forms are treated as subspecies of Branta canadensis. 

Manuscript for the fifth edition of the A.O.U. Check- 
List is now being prepared by the Committee on Classifica¬ 
tion and Nomenclature. This will also recognize Branta 
canadensis as having six forms, and will probably separate 
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what is now Branta canadensis hutchinsi, Hutchins’s Goose, 
from the species Branta canadensis, and establish a new 
species: Branta hutchinsi with three races — Branta hut¬ 
chinsi hutchinsi, Hutchins’s Cackling Goose; Branta hut 
chinsi minima, Alaskan Cackling Goose; and Branta hut¬ 
chinsi asiatica, Asiatic Cackling Goose. In Nebraska we do 
have Branta hutchinsi as an uncommon migrant over the 
state. Of the species Branta canadensis, we will have three 
forms in Nebraska in addition to the Cackling Goose, one 
being a new subspecies; the vernacular name, Common 
Canada Goose, is being discarded, Branta canadensis cana¬ 
densis becoming the Eastern Canada Goose. 

According to the studies of Aldrich, when specimens of 
white-cheeked geese are arranged by color and size there 
is an increasing size from north to south and increasing 
darkness from east to west except in the more southern re¬ 
gions of the breeding range where the geese show the pal¬ 
lor common to arid and basin regions. Based on this work 
of Aldrich, a new subspecies of Branta canadensis is being 
recognized, namely Branta canadensis moffitti, Great Ba¬ 
sin Canada Goose, with a geographic distribution as fol¬ 
lows: Great Plains and Great Basin regions of the United 
States and Canada west to eastern Washington and Oregon 
and northeastern California, east to northeastern North Da¬ 
kota and south to great Salt Lake, Utah, and central wes¬ 
tern Nebraska, north to southern British Columbia and 
southern portion of the Prairie Provinces of Canada. This 
is the race which formerly nested quite commonly in Ne¬ 
braska. 

Branta canadensis moffitti most closely approximates 
Branta canadensis canadensis, but is larger and enough 
paler above to be easily distinguished in series. Its habitat 
is quite different from that of the maritime eastern form 
and its range is cut off from canadensis by the still darker 
form, Branta canadensis interior. B.c. interior was first de¬ 
scribed by Todd in 1938 as being similar to Branta cana¬ 
densis, but general coloration darker; upper parts darker, 
more grayish brown; under parts also darker, deepening on 
the flanks. Its breeding range is on the east coast of Hudson 
and James Bays This race was accepted in the twentienth 
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supplement to the A.O.U. Check-List with the vernacular 
name Ungava Canada Goose which will be changed to Hud¬ 
son Bay Canada Goose in the next Check-List. 

Branta canadensis leucopareia, Lesser Canada Goose, 
will remain in the new Check-List without change, and is 
the bird intermediate in size between the Canada Goose and 
Hutchins’s Goose. 

In summarizing the geese of Nebraska according to the 
next A.O.U. Check-List we will have: Hudson Bay Canada 
Goose as a common migrant, more common over the eas¬ 
tern part of the state; Great Basin Canada Goose, a com¬ 
mon migrant over the entire state and possible breeder; 
Lesser Canada Goose, a fairly common migrant over the 
entire state; and Hutchins’s Goose, an uncommon migrant 
over the state.— Omaha, Nebraska. 


NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE BLUE 
GROSBEAK 

By MRS. ARCHIE MIDDLETON 

Blue Grosbeaks have nested for 8 successive years in 
the lilac bushes about our home in eastern Lincoln County. 
This species had been about our place several years be¬ 
fore I began keeping any kind of record. This paper gives 
a review of the nesting activities of the Blue Grosbeak as 
observed during 3 nesting seasons. 

The earliest record I have of this bird’s arrival in our 
neighborhood is May 9 in 1941. 

On July 5, 1939, I found a nest of the Blue Grosbeak 
in the lilac hedge in our yard, the same hedge in which they 
had nested before, although a new nest had been made. It 
was constructed of grass and dead leaves, and was nearly 
hidden by the foliage. It was near the top of the bush and 
contained 4 young birds which I think were about 4 days 
old. Their eyes were closed and they made some noise when 
their mother fed them. Although I could see the adult birds 
occasionally darting from trees to bushes, I never saw 
them near the nest at this time unless I was under cover. 

During the nesting season the male bird sits on some 
high branch singing his melodious warble over and over, 
throat feathers ruffled and tail held at the characteristic 
downward slant. He always sings at some distance from 
the nest. 

On July 10 the young grosbeaks were leaving their 
nest, one by one. The first one to leave was half way out of 
the nest by 8 o’clock in the morning, and by 8 o’clock in 
the evening he was balancing on the edge of the nest, ap¬ 
parently ready to go. The old birds became quite bold when 
the young began to leave the nest. As they flew back and 
forth from fence to bush they gave a characteristic call note 
best described as a metallic click. While both adult birds 
were present and obviously concerned with this turn of 
events in the lives of the nestlings, the female was most ac¬ 
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tive in the proximity of the nest. I have seen the male feed¬ 
ing the young a few times while they were still in the nest, 
but he apparently becomes more active in this duty when 
the brood is scattered. On July 12 the juveniles were like 
little statues sitting in various trees, their beaks pointing 
upward, uttering no sound. Their coloring furnishes con¬ 
siderable camouflage and they are difficult to discover even 
if one knows about where they are on the low branches of 
trees and bushes. They appear reticent about attempting 
to fly. 

In 1940 I found the Blue Grosbeaks’ nest again in the 
lilacs with 4 white eggs. These hatched on June 17 and the 
young were out of the nest by June 30. One egg did not 
hatch. By July 5 the second nest for this pair was finished, 
again in the lilacs. The first egg was laid 4 days later. One 
egg was laid on each successive day from July 9 to 12, and 
the female began incubating on July 13. The eggs hatched 
on July 24 after 11 days of incubation; two young were 
out of the eggs in the morning, a third hatching in the eve¬ 
ning. One egg did not hatch. Two young birds left the nest 
in the afternoon of August 2. Early the next morning the 
third nestling was still alone in the nest. When I approached 
the nest the young bird went into another part of the hedge. 
All day their family activities were in evidence, both par¬ 
ent birds flying around and over the little ones, calling from 
the branches of nearby trees. One young bird fell to the 
ground in the open. When I picked it up to put it in a tree 
it screeched, and the mother became quite agitated, flying 
to the ground and going in cirles with drooping wings and 
uttering the clicking sound. Even the cautious male flew 
over me and joined in the clicking. On August 30 the old 
birds could be seen with their 2 broods in the high trees. 
As soon as the first brood was out of the nest they moved 
to the taller trees across a ravine where the male continued 
to feed them while the female built the second nest. This 
group remained together until the second brood was ready 
to join the clan. The young were seen as late as September 
30. 

Last summer a pair of Blue Grosbeaks chose a lilac 
bush near the house and there built a very compact and 
well constructed nest. Four eggs were laid and hatched. I 
could watch the nest activities from a window. The male 
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usually helped with the feeding early in the morning and, 
upon approaching the nest, always gave his clicking call. 
The female seemed to be on a continuous search for food. 
As the parent birds approached the nest the young would 
stretch their necks and make faint chirping noises. One 
morning, hearing the male’s clicking calls, I looked from 
the window to watch the feeding, only to discover that our 
cat had found the nest and was finishing the last young 
bird. On the ground lay the wings of the mother bird. 
Throughout the day the male came back at intervals to ex¬ 
amine the nest. The second day he returned and sang over 
and over again. I began to feel sorry for him for I thought 
he was singing for his lost mate. My solicitude was wasted 
for. on the third day he brought back a new mate. They 
examined the two bushes near the house, and she finally 
chose the bush next to the ill-fated one. A secure and well- 
hidden nest was built, and I watched 4 young birds leave 
this nest safely. 

Detailed examination of a nest of the Blue Grosbeak 
showed it to be fairly round, 4^2 inches in dameter, and very 
well made. On the outside were dry corn husks, while the 
inner lining was of horse hair and grass fiber, these 2 lining 
materials being very much alike in appearance. Grass fibers 
were woven around the supporting twigs. I counted 60 sep¬ 
arate pieces of corn husk on the outer surface of the nest. 

The nests I have observed have usually been built 
where foliage is thickest. A few leaves are woven into the 
nest, making it difficult to discover. The nest is best found 
by observing the female as she approaches it. She usually 
enters at an angle, hopping from twig to twig before enter • 
ing the nest. 

I have never observed this species using the same nest 
twice; they move to another clump of shrubbery to build 
the second nest of the season. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about these birds 
is the rapid growth of the young. The birds hatched on July 
24 had grown in 8 days to a size nearly equal that of their 
parents. 

After the breeding season Blue Grosbeaks collect in 
flocks and move into the grain fields. Most of them have 
gone south by September 30 but a few individuals remain 
after that date.— Brady, i Nebraska. 


NOTES ON BIRDS IN NEBRASKA NATIONAL 
FOREST, BESSEY DIVISION* 

By CARL E. SMITH 

The Bessey Division of the Nebraska National Forest,, 
in Thomas and Blaine Counties, constitutes one of the larg¬ 
est bird sanctuaries in the state. Over 155 species and sub¬ 
species of birds have been recorded in or near the forest, 
and there are perhaps 100 or more species that nest here. 
The Eastern Lark Sparrow is the most abundant species 
in the forest reserve; they are found in the timbered areas 


*Because of the unique opportunities afforded by the Nebraska 
National Forest for the study of floral and faunal changes, this re¬ 
port is of special interest. Here, in an already fascinating land where 
the dunes of wind-blown sand stretch in seemingly endless ranges and 
ridges, grass-clad and almost barren of trees, man has built and is 
still building a forest. Here, in this now changing habitat, is need for 
study. 

The Nebraska National Forest was established by proclamation 
of President Theodore Roosevelt on April 16, 1902, as a result of 
the efforts of Dr. Charles E. Bessey, for many years Professor 
of Botany at the University of Nebraska. The extensive forest 
reserves—the Niobrara Division in Cherry County and the Bessey 
Division, in Thomas and Blaine Counties—with their now expand¬ 
ing stands of conifers are evidence of Dr. Bessey’s knowledge of 
the possibility of raising trees in the sandhills. First plantings were 
made in the spring of 1903, using forest-pulled seedlings of jack 
and ponderosa pine. The jack pine planting was successful and 
some of these trees are now more than 40 feet in height. Today the 
Bessey Division of the Forest includes about 25,000 acres of forested 
and recently planted areas. Ponderosa, jack, Austrian, and Scotch 
pine and eastern red cedar are the species most used in producing 
this forest. Thinning of plantations has been carried on under the 
improved siliviculture practices of the U. S. Forest Service, and 
forage utilized by the allotment of grazing rights, except where 
grazing would interfere with planting activities. (Information 
furnished by U. S. Forest Service)—Ed. 
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as well as in the grasslands and along the rivers. Some 
species, such as the Long-tailed Chat, nest only along the 
rivers. I first noticed the Long-tailed Chat in 1927, at 
which time I found one pair nesting here. In 1932 five 
pairs of Chats were found nesting along about one mile of 
the Middle Loup River adjoining the Forest Service nurs¬ 
ery. Since then 5 to 7 pairs of Chats have been observed 
nesting along the same segment of river valley. 

Another bird that appears to nest only near the river is 
the Rocky Mountain Grosbeak. Two or three pairs were 
found nesting here in 1935. The numbers increased until 
by 1944 there were seven or eight pairs nesting in the 
nursery. There was a decrease in 1945, and in 1946 only 
two nesting pairs were seen. There has been an increase 
in the numbers of the Western Blue Grosbeak through 
1945-46. This species is found nesting in the forest proper. 

Three or four pairs of Orchard Orioles nested here 
from 1938 to 1943, but I found only one nesting pair in 
1946. Cardinals were very rare before 1934; now four or 
five pairs nest here each summer. A few Starlings have 
appeared in the last 2 or 3 years, but are not very numerous. 
There was an increase of Sparrow Hawks (subsp.) from 
1930 to 1940, but their numbers have remained about the 
same since. The Sparrow Hawk is seen almost exclusively 
in the forest. 

Other birds seen in larger numbers in the forest than in 
the grasslands or along the rivers are the Long-tailed 
Chickadee, Western Mourning Dove, Great Horned Owl, 
and the Montana Horned Owl, and in the winter the Golden 
Eagle. Both horned owls are seen here in winter and 
summer. 

The American Rough-legged Hawk, the Tree Sparrow, 
the Lapland Longspur, the Pine Grosbeak, the Pinyon and 
Canada Jays, and the Slate-colored, Oregon, Montana, Pink¬ 
sided, and White-winged Juncos have been seen in winter 
only. Some of the birds seen in larger numbers in winter 
than in summer are as follows: Ferruginous Rough-leg, 
American Magpie, Northern Shrike, Prairie Falcon, Ben- 
dire’s Crossbill, Pine Siskin, Bald Eagle, and Golden Eagle. 
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The Greater Prairie Chicken, although present in ap¬ 
preciable numbers, in no way approaches its original abun¬ 
dance, and there does not seem to be any annual increase 
in its numbers. There has been a steady increase in the 
numbers of Sharp-tailed Grouse for the last 10 years or 
longer. Ring-necked Pheasants are numerous in the forest 
and along the rivers. A flock of Bob-whites is occasionally 
seen, but this species is very scarce and there has not been 
any noticeable increase for 10 or 15 years. A few Chukar 
Partridge have been seen. A number of Hungarian Part¬ 
ridge were released in 1930, but none have been seen since 
the spring of 1931. Wild turkeys were released in 1929 and 
1930 but all have disappeared. 

Great Blue Herons nest at two places within the for¬ 
est reserve. Both sites are back in the hills at some distance 
from any water. Heronry No. 1 is in a clump of hackberry 
trees about 3 miles south of the Middle Loup River. In 1927 
there were 64 heron nests in 13 hackberry trees. About half 
of these trees have since died. The number of pairs nesting 
there has been decreasing since 1935; now about 5 pairs of 
herons annually occupy this heronry. Heronry No. 2 was 
discovered in 1930 and had not been in use long. There 
were 7 or 8 nests there at that time. In 1946 six nests were 
active at this heronry which is about 3 miles north of the 
Dismal River. In 1929 a number of young herons were 
banded. One of these herons was taken 14 years and 6 
months later, being the oldest banded Great Blue Heron 
yet taken and one of the oldest banded birds on record.— 
U. S. Forest Service , Halsey , Nebraska. 


GENERAL NOTES 

Notes on Wintering Birds in Keith County.—On Dec¬ 
ember 21, 1946, several thousand ducks were observed on 
Lake McConaughey. Hundreds of American Mergansers 
were seen on the lake and in flight. About 250 Sandhill 
Cranes were seen. 

On December 25 a large number of Herring Gulls were 
found at Lake McConaughey and Lake Ogallala. in the hills 
east of Kingsley Dam, 2 Townsend’s Solitaires and 8 Eas¬ 
tern Bluebirds were noted. 

On January 1, 1947, the following observations were 
made south of Brule along the South Platte River. The 
day was clear and cool with a light east wind. A large num¬ 
ber of trees and considerable underbrush afford shelter in 
this area. A total of 21 species of birds comprising 281 in¬ 
dividuals, exclusive of the Common Mallard, which I esti¬ 
mated would number 2,500, were seen as follows: Marsh 
Hawk, 7; Eastern Bob-White, 9; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
36; Montana Horned Owl, 1; Eastern Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 3; American Magpie, 18; 
Eastern Crow, 70; Long-tailed Chickadee, 8; English Spar¬ 
row, 17; Redwing (subsp.), 75; Eastern Cardinal, 4; Com¬ 
mon Goldfinch, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 12; Montana Junco, 
21; Pink-sided Junco, 2; Western Tree Sparrow, 8; and 
Song Sparrow (subsp.), 1. 

On January 5, 1947, Clarence W. Huntley and I saw 
an unusually large number of Bald Eagles west of Lemoyne 
in a grove bordering Lake McConaughey. They circled 
within 50 feet of us and Clarence took a snapshot of a 
mature bird. We estimated their number at about 85.— 
HAROLD R. BENCKESER, Brule , Nebraska. 

Notes on Wintering Birds in Western Nebraska.—The 
following annotations have been compiled from field notes 
gathered during the winter of 1946-47. Since the species 
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reported on are sight records, no attempt is made to desig¬ 
nate races. 

Great Blue Heron: In the Garden County Refuge near 
Lewellen, 2 were seen on December 11, 1 on December 18, 
and 1 on the 31st. In 1947, 3 were seen January 24, 1 on 
February 11, and 2 on February 17. One local resident re¬ 
ports that 3 birds have wintered in the vicinity for several 
years past. 

Townsend’s Solitaire: Two birds were seen December 
18, 1946, in the juniper trees a mile east of the highway, 
two miles southeast of Lewellen along the high bank on 
the south side of the North Platte River. Several Robins 
were noted in the same vicinity. 

Robin: In the junipers along the river bank a flock 
of at least 40 birds were seen on December 31 and again 
on January 11, 1947. On February 17 at least 100 birds 
were seen. 

Bohemian Waxwing: A flock of at least 50 birds flew 
in while I was watching the Robins. A good opportunity 
was had to observe the white wing markings and chestnut 
under tail coverts of 20 of the birds. 

Eastern Bluebird: While making field observations on 
pheasants flocking into the shelterbelts during a stormy 
spell, I heard a Bluebird call. A little looking around lo¬ 
cated the bird, an Eastern, in the top of a conifer. As I 
watched this bird, another called from another part of the 
shelterbelt which was located about 2 miles northeast 
of Grant in Perkins County. 

Cardinal: On January 15, 1947, 2 males and 1 female 
were seen on the highway 2 miles northwest of Hamlet in 
Hayes County. On January 21 a male bird was seen in 
Frontier County. Near the bridge south of Sutherland 1 
male was seen February 10. 

Buffle-head: On January 16, 1947, on the small lake 
below the Keystone Dam north of Ogallala in Keith County, 
2 adult males and 4 other Buffle-heads were seen. 

Gadwall: In the Garden County Refuge near Lewell¬ 
en 13 birds were seen December 18. Two pairs were seen 
December 31 and 3 birds on January 7, 1947. 
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Pintail: In company with several hundred Mallards, 
1 male Pintail was seen near the bridge southeast of Lew- 
ellen on December 31, 1946. Four males were seen in 
the Garden County Refuge near Oshkosh on January 24, 
1947. The first spring migrants I observed were 29 pairs 
on a small pond 8 miles northeast of Grant in Perkins 
County on February 17, 1947. Thirty pairs were seen 
February 18 on another pond in Keith County south¬ 
west of Ogallala.—JOHN WAMPOLE, Grant, Nebraska. 

Waxwings at Columbus, Platte County. —In the fore¬ 
noon of March 7, 1947, Mrs. Dana Anderson, while walking 
through the city park in Columbus, Nebraska, saw a 
great number of Cedar Waxwings. On the afternoon of 
the same day I found several hundred Waxwings still in 
the park and feasting on the fruits of hackberries. The 
grounds and walks were covered with fresh pits from the 
hackberries. Waxwings were everywhere. Many were on 
the ground drinking from small snow-water pools; those 
birds close to me I could touch with my hand. I noticed 
quite a sprinkling of Bohemian Waxwings with this large 
number of Cedar Waxwings; however, the Bohemian Wax¬ 
wings were in the tree-tops and none on the lower limbs 
or the ground. 

A week later (March 14) I drove to Columbus and 
the Waxwings were still there but had moved on to the 
older residential district. Here were larger Hackberry 
trees that were filled with even more Waxwings than 
on my first visit, the number having increased to over 
1,000 birds. This was the greatest showing of these birds 
that I ever had the pleasure of seeing, with the best crop 
of hackberries waiting for them. The Bohemian and Cedar 
Waxwings being in the same group gave me an excellent 
opportunity to study and compare the differences in size, 
markings, and coloration of the two species.—DANA AN¬ 
DERSON, St. Edward, Nebraska. 

Waxwings at Plattsmouth, Cass County.—On March 19, 
1947, a flock of about 12 Bohemian Waxwings were seen 
in my yard, eating fruit left on the flowering crab tree. 
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The flock remained most of the day, eating berries of 
bittersweet, barberry, and creeping roses, and drinking 
from the bird bath, quickly and thirstily as seems to be 
their habit. After that the flock left, but I saw 1 or 2 
individuals about at times until March 23. 

On March 22, a flock of Cedar Waxwings arrived; 
they stayed about my yard until April 2. They were re¬ 
ported from different parts of town, in flocks of 15 to 24 
and are still here (April 17) in other yards. No one else 
reported Bohemian Waxwings. 

The two kinds did not seem to mix while here except 
in one instance. On March 23, one Bohemian and three: 
Cedar Waxwings fed together on berries on our rock 
terrace, in full view of the house. It was the best oppor¬ 
tunity I ever had, outside of a museum, to compare the 
two species.—MRS. PAUL T. H1EINEMAN, Plattsmouth r 
Nebraska. 

Waxwings at Omaha, Douglas Corn'ey .—Bohemian 
Waxwings were in Omaha from March 11 to 23, 1947. 
They were observed feeding, in company with Cedar Wax¬ 
wings, on the fruits of hackberries during this period. 
Mrs. Horsky and I have been enjoying Cedar Waxwings 
in our yard during the past two weeks (April 30), having 
seen them as recently as yesterday. In our yard they have 
been feeding on the berries of the Japanese Barberry, 
where we could observe them from our kitchen window.— 
L. 0. HORSKY, Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Pine Grosbeak at Fairbury, Jefferson County.— 
On January 7, 1947, Mr. Glen Le Roy of Fairbury told 
us about 2 birds he had seen. His description was in every 
way that of the Pine Grosbeak.—MISSES AGNESS and 
SUSIE CALLOWAY, Fairbury, Nebraska. 

Evening Grosbeaks in Fremont, Dodge County.—A 
flock of 18-20 Evening Grosbeaks has been in Fremont 
constantly since Christmas of 1946 (written February 1, 
1947). They are partial to the vicinity of the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Keene, at 550 East Fourth Street, 
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where they feed in trees and shrubs, and on the ground. 
They seemed quite tame and are not easily disturbed. We 
have explored various wooded areas and other parts of 
town but they seem to confine their activities to the Keene 
place.—MRS. LILY RUEGG BUTTON, Fremont, Nebras¬ 
ka. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Crete, Saline County. —Two male 
Evening Grosbeaks appeared in our yard on March 1, 1947. 
They were with 4 female Cardinals. A few days later they 
were seen in a yard a block from my home. No one seems 
to have seen any in Crete bet ore.—ALICE BROMWELL, 
Crete, Nebraska. 

The Long-Crested Jay at Superior, Nuckolls County.—A 
Long-crested Jay has been in this locality most of the win¬ 
ter (written March 10, 1947). I have been surprised at 
its coming into town as this species is so shy in Colorado. 
—MISS MARIAN DAY, Superior, Nebraska. 

Long-crested Jay in Lincoln County.— During the past 
winter, as well as last winter, Long-crested Jays have been 
seen in a wooded area just north of the city of North Platte. 
I found them there through the month of March and in 
April until the 27th, when the last observation was made. 

Mrs. Archie Middleton has also observed Long-crest¬ 
ed Jays during the winter just past on a farm in extreme 
eastern Lincoln County.—MRS. CARL COLLISTER, 
North Platte, Nebraska. 

The Snowy Owl in Kearney County. —Two snowy Owls 
were seen a few miles south of Minden on December 29, 
1946. One was reported to have been killed and to have had 
a wing spread of 5 ft., 8 in.—JAMES AGER, Minden, Ne¬ 
braska. 

Occurrence of Gyrfalcon in Keith County. —On the 17th 
of December, 1946, I saw a large Falcon in the hills north¬ 
west of Brule but due to poor light was unable to identify 
it. Then on the 19th I unexpectedly came upon the Fal- 
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con on the ground below me in a canyon. As it flew it gave 
me an excellent view of its upper parts. While following 
the bird with the car it turned at the head of a canyon, 
presenting a view of the underparts. I believe the bird 
was a Black Gyrfalcon, Falco rusticolus obsoletus Gmelin. 
—HAROLD R. BENCKESER, Brule, Nebraska. 

Reports of Townsend’s Solitaire.—In .addition to Mr. 
Harold Benckeser’s note on Townsend’s Solitaires in 
Keith County (p. 14), the following reports on this species 
in Nebraska during the winter of 1946-47 are at hand. Mrs. 
A. H. Jones of hastings wrote in February that a “Town¬ 
send’s Solitaire is wintering” in the yard of Mrs. H. L. 
Fabrique at Nelson (Nuckolls County), and that it “feeds 
in a cedar tree and comes to the bird bath quite frequent¬ 
ly.” Two Solitaires were seen in juniper trees near Lew- 
ellen, in southeastern Garden County, on December 18, 
1946, by John Wampole of Grant, as reported above. David 
Damon and Edson Fichter found a Solitaire in the juni¬ 
per breaks west of Burwell in Garfield County on March 

19, 1947. Wampole and Fichter observed Solitaires in the 
sandhills bordering the Dismal River at the south edge of 
the Nebraska National Forest in Thomas County on March 

20. Misses Agness and Susie Calloway reported a Town¬ 
send’s Solitaire in their juniper trees at Calloway, Custer 
County, on January 5, 1947.—ED. 

Winter Bird Census of the Brooking Bird Club at Has¬ 
tings, Adams County.—Eleven members of the Brooking 
Bird Club conducted a winter bird census in the environs 
of Crystal Lake and the Hastings Cemetery on January 
25, 1947. The group ate their mid-day lunch at outdoor 
tables in the park. Twenty-five species were listed as fol¬ 
lows: Crow, Horned Lark, Marsh Hawk, Pheasant, Mea¬ 
dow Lark, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Chick¬ 
adee, Cardinal, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Song Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, 
English Sparrow, Brown Creeper, Sparrow Hawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Pine Siskin, 
Western Horned Owl, Robin, Starling, and Northern Flick¬ 
er.—MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings, Nebraska. 
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Field Day of the Brooking Bird Club at Hastings.—The 
annual field day of the Brooking Bird Club was held on 
May 17, 1947, at Hastings. The following 89 species were 
recorded: Franklin’s Gull, Common Tern, Black Tern, 
Common Mallard, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveler, Pintail, 
Scaup (probably Lesser), Black-crowned Night Heron, 
American Coot, Stilt Sandpiper, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Baird’s Sandpiper, Yellow-legs (sp.), Upland Plover, Kil- 
deer, Eastern Bob-White, Mourning Dove, Marsh Hawk, 
Swainson’s Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Belted Kingfisher, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Red-shafted Flicker, Night- 
hawk, Chimney Swift, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas King¬ 
bird, Crested Flycatcher, Phoebe, Say’s Phoebe, Traill’s 
(Alder) Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Horned Lark, Blue 
Jay, Crow, Bobolink, Cowbird, Red-wing, Western Mea¬ 
dowlark, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed 
Grackle, Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, Lark Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Lin¬ 
coln’s Sparrow, Towhee, Cardinal, Rose-breasted Gros¬ 
beak, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli 
Bunting, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, Migrant Shrike, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Bell’s Vireo, Nashville 
Warbler, Orange-crowned Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Northern 
Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Redstart, Mocking¬ 
bird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Western House Wren, 
Long-tailed Chickadee, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Olive-back¬ 
ed Thrush, Robin, Eastern Bluebird, Starling, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, and English House Sparrow.—MRS. A. H. 
JONES, Hastings, Nebraska. 

Field Day Notes from Scottsbluff, Scotts Bluff County.— 
The following 31 kinds of birds were observed in the vi¬ 
cinity of Scottsbluff on May 24, 1947. We began our field 
day at 5 :00 A.M., visiting a wooded area and nearby open 
fields near the North Platte River west of town. It was a 
fine morning, at times with a slight wind and a few clouds 
in the sky. We returned to town at about 10:00 A.M. Red¬ 
wing, Red-shafted Flicker, Robin, Magpie, Brown Thrash- 
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er, Killdeer, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Blue Jay, Tow- 
hee (sp.), Yellow Warbler, Common Mallard, Cowbird, 
Northern Yellow Throat, Belted Kingfisher, Bob-white, 
Catbird, Western Wood Pewee, Black-capped Chickadee, 
Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas or Western Kingbird, Horned 
Lark, Lark Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Bronzed Grackle, 
Olive-backed Thrush, American Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, 
Mourning Dove, English House Sparrow, Crow, and Purple 
Finch.—MISS MARY ANN WAKE and MRS. ROY 
WITSCHY, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 

Field Day List from University Place, Lancaster County. 
—The University Place Bird Club held its annual field 
day on May 24, 1947. The following 80 birds were seen: 
Green Heron, Common Mallard, Blue-winged Teal, Sho¬ 
veller, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, American Coot, Kill¬ 
deer, Black-bellied Plover, Lesser Yellow-legs, White- 
rumped Sandpiper, Baird’s Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, 
Dowitcher, Wilson’s Phalarope, Franklin’s Gull, Black 
Tern, Mourning Dove, Cuckoo (sp.), Barn Owl, Screech 
Owl, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Humming 
Bird, Flicker (sp.), Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Eas¬ 
tern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, 
Eastern Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, 
Chickadee, Brown Creeper, House Wren, Mockingbird, Cat¬ 
bird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Her¬ 
mit Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, Eastern Bluebird, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, Shrike (sp.), Bell’s Vireo, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Black-poll 
Warbler, Northern Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
American Redstart, English House Sparrow, Eastern Mea¬ 
dowlark, Western Meadowlark, Red-Wing, Orchard Oriole, 
Baltimore Oriole, Brewer’s Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, 
Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Cardinal, Rose-breasted Gros¬ 
beak, Dickcissel, Pine Siskin, Eastern Goldfinch, Vesper 
Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Harris’s Sparrow, and Fox 
Sparrow.—MRS. DWIGHT P. THOMAS, Lincoln, Nebras¬ 
ka. 
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The 1947 Whooping Crane Migration Northward —For 
the first time it has been possible this spring to correlate 
the departure of Whooping Cranes from wintering grounds 
on the Texas coast with the migration of this species 
northward across the Platte River in Nebraska. After 5 
months of studying the birds on their Texas and Louisiana 
range, Robert P. Allen, in charge of the current Whooping 
Crane investigation for the National Audubon Society and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, was located 
for a period of some five weeks in North Platte. With the 
cooperation of many volunteer observers along the river, 
Mr. Allen covered the migration route of the whoopers, 
using both car and airplane, from March 22 to April 26. 

There was no departure of Texas birds until, presum¬ 
ably, April 9. On the 10th one family group of 3 birds was 
missing and not seen again. On the 11th, 5 more birds were 
gone, and on April 14 all birds were gone except 3 adults. 
There had been 25 Whooping Cranes in the region under 
close observation since the previous autumn. On April 
19, the entire Texas area was covered by airplane, and the 
observer at that end, Charles O. Wallmo, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, reported only 1 Whooping 
Crane remaining. 

In Nebraska the first Whoopers, a trio, probably a 
family group, were seen on April 14, flying in a northwest¬ 
erly direction 5 miles west of Overton, between Route 30 
and the river. The observer, Eddie Brown of Kearney, 
is well acquainted with the species, and has made a special 
study of them for a number of years. 

On April 19, 5 whoopers landed in a corn stubble field 
on the farm of Earl E. Mathers, east of North Platte. They 
moved to a sand bar in the South Platte River south of 
the airport, where they were seen and photographed by 
Mr. Allen. These 5 birds moved out of the area that same 
day. 

The 1 or 2 Whooping Cranes resident in Louisiana 
evidently do not migrate. It is Mr. Allen’s opinion, after 
intensive search of Gulf Coast wintering grounds, that 
the 25 birds in Texas, plus, at most, 2 in Louisiana, are 
all that remain of this magnificent species. There are in 
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addition, 2 captive birds, 1 in Gothenburg, Nebraska, and 
1 in New Orleans, Louisiana, so that the living population 
may be only 29 individuals.—MRS. CARL COLLISTER, 
North Platte, Nebraska. 

Notes on the Effect of the Snow Storm of Late May on 
Birds in Northwestern Nebraska.—I want to record some ob¬ 
servations on the destruction of birds caused by the out-of¬ 
season snow storm and freeze that we had in this region May 
28 and 29, 1947. Heavy, wet snow started falling on the eve¬ 
ning of May 27, and fell all night, with no wind until 5:30 
A.M., when a stiff wind arose and started drifting the 
snow. As the ground was warm from previous fine wea¬ 
ther, much of the snow melted as it fell so that at no time 
was there over a foot of snow on the ground, except in 
drifts which, in favorable places, became much deeper. 
Some of the larger drifts were not yet melted by the eve¬ 
ning of June 1. 

The wet snow clung to everything it touched. Trees 
suffered great damage. I have never seen such injuries to 
trees except by a tornado. 

While the skies cleared on the afternoon of the 28th, 
that night the temperature dropped to winter levels here. 
We have no official record of the lowest temperature, but 
it was only 18° F. at sunup on the morning of May 29. 

Migrant birds were here in great numbers when this 
storm hit. Such birds as House Wrens, Goldfinches, Red¬ 
starts, Catbirds, Kingbirds, Phoebes, Lark Buntings, var¬ 
ious warblers, and many others had arrived the week be¬ 
fore. The hardier species, such as Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
Mourning Doves, Horned Larks, Upland Plovers, and many 
others, were nesting in large numbers. 

Thousands of birds of all kinds sought shelter about 
our many ranch buildings, anywhere they could get in. 
Buildings are few and miles apart in this region, and 
natural shelter that would protect birds from such a storm 
is not abundant. It seems unquestionable that many birds 
that had survived the deep snow of the first night, with 
no shelter the second night and, under such conditions, 
with little or no food, froze to death or were so weakened 
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and chilled that they died. We have seen many dead birds, 
especially of the less hardy kinds, even including the Moun¬ 
tain Bluebird that is here in very early spring. We have 
not seen a single House Wren, Redstart, or any of several 
other species alive since this storm. Apparently the king¬ 
birds (both species) that were here in abundance when the 
snow hit were wiped out. By June 1 quite a few king¬ 
birds, as well as some other species, began to reappear; 
it is probable that these birds were well to the south yet 
when the storm hit here. The snow was much lighter and 
less destructive as little as 50 miles south of this point. 

We have immense numbers of Lark Buntings here 
each summer; when they migrate in spring and fall very 
large flocks are in abundance. I had seen large flocks here 
for a week before this storm hit. On June 1 Mrs. Cook and 
I drove to Lusk, Wyoming and back. I have never seen such 
a lack of bird life in this region, even in the dead of winter. 
Coming back in the afternoon we counted the birds we saw 
along the highway in that 55-mile drive over the high coun¬ 
try of the Nebraska-Wyoming borderland, near the head¬ 
waters of the Niobrara River. Instead of the thousands 
of Horned Larks and Longspurs normally along this road, 
we did not see a living bird of those two species. Instead of 
the numerous flocks of migrating and scattering Lark 
Buntings, we saw just 23 individuals; all but 3 of these 
were males, and were widely dispersed, one to three in a 
place. The only birds we saw in any appreciable numbers 
were the newly arrived kingbirds. 

We do not know how widespread this destruction of 
birds may have been. From what we have seen of it, and 
heard from others, it is my belief that this storm cannot 
have had anything but very serious consequences that will 
affect the bird population in this region for a long time to 
come. I doubt if any of the many thousands of nesting 
ground birds survived. If parent birds did survive, the 
young could not. Dead birds are everywhere.—HAROLD 
J. COOK, Agate, Nebraska. (June 1, 1947) 

Notes on the Responses of Summer Birds to Deep Snow 
and Low Temperatures. —In the course of wildlife investi¬ 
gations I arrived at Spring Lake Ranch in eastern Sheridan 
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County on the afternoon of May 27, 1947, and remained 
there, because of deep snow, until the afternon of May 
29. Snow began falling at about 8:00 P.M. on May 27. 
Eight to ten inches of snow covered the ground by the 
following morning, and snow continued falling throughout 
most of that day. It was strange to see Redstarts, Yellow 
Warblers, Ovenbirds, Vireos, and Lark Sparrows in the 
snow or among the snow-laden branches of tree and bush. 
These birds seemed confused, an attitude probably due, in 
part, to hunger which they could abate only with difficulty, 
or not at all. 

On the morning of May 28 a Blue GrosbeaK was seen 
to fly from a wind-charger tower, where it had been sitting 
hunched against the weather. To all appearances it failed 
to distinguish between the snow-covered roof of a small 
dwelling and the white, snow-filled space of sky and land 
above and beyond the roof. It flew into the deep, wet 
snow on the roof, and lay there for nearly a minute buried 
and out of sight except for the tip of one wing. Then it 
shook itself free and flew weakly away. 

Perhaps more striking than the confusion among the 
small birds was their tendency toward loss of fear. To 
facilitate the collecting and preparation of parasites from 
Black-crowned Night Herons late in the afternoon of May 
28, I booted the snow away from the south side of my 
truck, thereby exposing a grassy area of about 12 square 
feet. In a few minutes Lark Sparrows, 5 and 6 at a time 
were searching for food in the small patch of ground I had 
uncovered. They were continually within 3 or 4 feet of 
me as I moved about, and once a Lark Sparrow fed for 
nearly a minute between my feet which were about 8 
inches apart. Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen feeding 
well inside the door of and on the floor of a small barn, 
and within 10 feet of the observers. 

On the morning of May 29 a Mourning Dove huddled 
in the sunlight on a partially bare area at the back of my 
truck. It was apparently weakened, allowing itself to be 
picked up and handled. Its feet seemed to be frozen. We 
placed it on a piece of clothing where the sun would con¬ 
tinue to shine, and at noon it was gone.—EDSON FICH- 
TER, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MINUTES OF THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union was held in North Platte, Nebraska, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 23 and 24, 1947. The host or¬ 
ganization was the North Platte Bird Club. Registration 
began at 9:30 A.M. Friday, in the lobby of the Pawnee 
Hotel, 45 members and visitors registering during the 
morning. 

The program opened at 10:15 A.M. in the Crystal 
Room, with a welcome by Miss Doris Gates of the Biology 
Department of the North Platte High School. Miss Gates 
said the area surrounding the city was ideal for the study 
of bird life. 

Mrs. Archie Middleton presented a paper on the birds 
about her home, giving special attention to the nesting of 
the Blue Grosbeak.* Mrs. Middleton lives on a farm south¬ 
east of Brady in Lincoln County. 

Miss Emma Ellsworth reviewed articles on bird ob¬ 
servations by Nebraska pioneers published in magazines 
now in possession of the Nebraska State Historical So¬ 
ciety. The Nebraska Farmer, 1859, contained an article on 
the quail found in the state. An 1861 copy of the same 
magazine contained an appeal for protection of the birds 
because of their help to man. In a later issue of the same 
year a writer attacked all kingbirds, woodpeckers and 
blackbirds. Professor Aughey of the Nebraska State Uni¬ 
versity answered this article in the same publication at a 
later date refuting the farmer’s claim of crop destruction. 

Mr. Lee Jensen, Conservation Officer of the North 
Platte District, spoke on the changing conditions brought 
about by the construction of large dams and the resultant 
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lakes in western Nebraska. Mr. Jensen reported that an 
observer of 47 years stated he had never witnessed a larg¬ 
er flight of waterfowl than in this past year, but the flight 
had been pulled 300 miles westward from the regular mi¬ 
gration routes. The attraction was the storage lakes sur¬ 
rounded by corn fields in which corn left by mechanical 
pickers was plentiful. Mr. Jensen stated that the answer 
to the conservation problem was not in shortening the 
hunting season but in reestablishing nesting grounds and 
favorable habitat. 

Mr. Wilson Tout and 9 Junior Bird Club members 
from the North Platte Junior High School illustrated a 
method of bird study by doing things. The theme was 
'‘Birds like Bugs.” Using Professor Lawrence Bruner’s 
estimate of the number of insects a bird eats in one day 
and the estimated number of birds living on a section of 
land, the young students figured the estimated quantities 
of insects eaten by birds in Lincoln County in one day. 

President R. Allyn Moser announced the following 
committees: 

Auditing, Mrs. S. A. Perkins and Mr. George Blinco; 
Nominating, Mr. L. 0. Horsky, Mrs. A. H. Jones, and Mr. 
F. W. Haecker; Resolutions, Miss Emma Ellsworth, Mrs. 
A. M. Brooking and Mrs. G. 0. Smith. A committee to re¬ 
ceive funds for a research project was to be appointed later. 

A new N.O.U. member, Mr. W. E. Eigsti, Director of 
“The House of Yesterday” at Hastings, Nebraska, was in¬ 
troduced by Mrs. A. M. Brooking. 

A favorable report was given on the project of send¬ 
ing Outdoor Nebraska to each buyer of a hunting and fish¬ 
ing license. 

At 11:35 A.M. a recess was declared. 

The program was resumed at 1:30 P.M. with a paper 
on “Branta canadensis in Nebraska” by Dr. R. Allyn Moser.* 

Mr. Glen Viehmeyer, Hoticulturist at the College of 
Agriculture Experiment Sub-station at North Platte, talk¬ 
ed on “The Effect of Environmental Changes upon Bird 
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Populations.” He stated the 2 factors controlling bird 
population to be food and cover. In pioneer days little 
grain was raised in western Nebraska. When grasslands 
were turned into wheat fields, bird populations changed. 
Numerous corn fields are attracting birds which formerly 
were seldom seen. He mentioned the scarcity of Prairie 
Chickens being due to unfavorable habitat. Many grass¬ 
land areas need to be restored. 

“Whooping Crane Migrations” were discussed by Mr. 
Eddie Brown of Kearney. In 1937 during the sping mi¬ 
gration he saw one Whooping Crane. Since then he has 
never seen less than one nor more than four in any given 
spring. The National Audubon Society and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service are jointly sponsoring ex¬ 
tensive field investigations of the bird in its whole range 
from north-central Canada to northern Mexico. Ten ma¬ 
ted pairs, 3 young and 2 single adults were found last year 
at the Aransas Wildlife Refuge in Texas. 

Field trips for the following day were announced, 
after which the business meeting was called to order at 
3:00 P.M. by President Moser. 

The minutes of the forty-fifth annual meeting, hav¬ 
ing been printed in the January-June, 1946 issue of the 
Nebraska Bird Review, were approved without being read. 
The minutes of the meeting of the Executive Board at 
Omaha on November 30, 1946 were read and the sugges¬ 
tions approved. 

President Moser read the agreement concerning the 
University of Nebraska State Museum becoming the de¬ 
pository for all literature belonging to N.O.U. Miss Mary 
Ellsworth moved the agreement be approved by the N.O.U. 
Motion seconded and carried.* 

Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Corresponding Secretary, re¬ 
ported on the result of a mail ballot by which Dr. Olin Se- 
wall Pettingill, Jr. of Northfield, Minnesota, was unani¬ 
mously elected to honorary membership in N.O.U.** 

The names of the following were proposed for mem¬ 
bership and were duly elected: Mr. James H. Ager, Mr. 


* Agreement published on p. 34 

'“''Dr. Pettingill’s response to his election printed on p. 36 
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Charles Ayers, Prof. C. T. Brandhorst, Mrs. Peter Broc, 
Mr. Eddie Brown, Mr. David Damon, Mr. W. E. Eigsti, 
Mrs. Robert A. Goodall, Miss Bernice N. Halbert, Mrs. D. 
C. Hilton, Miss Carol Kinch, and Mr. Wallace Newell. 

Mrs. Swenk also reported an invitation to meet next 
year on May 14 and 15 with the Iowa Ornithologists’ Un¬ 
ion at Sioux City, the Bird Club of that city acting as host. 
This invitation was voted upon favorably. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Jones, was 
presented as follows: 

Receipts 


Cash on hand May 1, 1946 $274.75 

1 Sustaining membership dues 1946-47 5.00 

2 Sustaining membership dues 1947-48 10.00 

19 Active membership dues 1946-47 88.00 

26 Active membership dues 1947-48 52.00 

1 Active membership dues 1947-48 2.00 

1 Active membership dues 1948-49 2.00 

12 Associate membership dues 1946-47 12.00 

29 Associate membership dues 1947-48 29.00 

4 Subscriptions to the Nebraska Bird 

Review 1947 3.75 

5 Subscriptions to The Nebraska Bird 

Review 1947 4.50 

Sale of Publications 21.15 

Sale of Check-Lists 3.80 

Contributions for W.O.C. meeting 148.00 

"”$605.95 

Expenditures 

Printing The Nebraska Bird Review 

and Envelopes $191.46 

Postage for mailing Review 6.00 

Expenses of Corresponding Secretary 

(Phone call) 2.25 

Bank charge to May 1, 1947 1.48 

Expense of W.O.C. meeting, 

Stationery and letter service 54.10 

Fontenelle Hotel (flowers, music, gratuity) 58.25 

Picture Exhibit 35.00 

Balance on hand May 1, 1947 257.41 

$6054)5 


This report was filed with the auditing committee. 
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Dr. Edson Fichter then reported as Editor-Custodian, 
giving suggestions concerning the reporting of bird ob¬ 
servations to the Editor. He strongly urged members to 
send in their notes, however brief, .since records from 
widely separated areas determine the over-all picture of 
bird life in the state. Dr. Fichter also suggested the N.O.U. 
sponsor a fellowship to be used by graduate students for 
research in ornithology in Nebraska. 

Mr. Wilson Tout suggested a special department in 
the Nebraska Bird Review be devoted to the various Bird 
Clubs in the state. A favorable discussion followed. 

A communication was read from the organization 
CARE which is responsible for gifts sent to specified, 
needy persons abroad. Miss Mary Ellsworth moved that a 
collection be taken the following day at noon in order that 
we might send a box of food to some scientist abroad. Mo¬ 
tion seconded and carried.* 

The auditing committee reported the Treasurer’s ac¬ 
counts checked and found to be correct in every detail. 
The report was approved. 

The nominating committee reported as follows: 

President, Dr. R. Allyn Moser, Omaha 

Vice-President, Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Doris Gates, 

North Platte 

Recording Secretary, Mrs Glen Chapman, Aurora 

Treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Hastings 

Editor-Custodian, Dr. Edson Fichter, Lincoln 

Associate Editor, F. W. Haecker, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 

No other nominations being received, the report was 
unanimously accepted and these officers declared elected. 

The meeting then adjourned until 6:30 P. M. when 44 
members met in the Crystal Room of the hotel for the an¬ 
nual banquet. The many beautiful arrangements of spring 
flowers and the colorful menu cards made the tables un¬ 
usually attractive. Group singing with Mr.'Carl Hollman 
as leader and Mr. Roy Olson, pianist, was much enjoyed. 


*For notes on the disposition of this collection, see p. 35. 
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At the close of the banquet the resolutions committee 
reported as follows: 

WHEREAS, it is recognized that large concentra¬ 
tions of ducks and geese on certain of their spring flyways 
may create false impressions as regards breeding popula¬ 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, there are on record at this time reports 
of drastic shortages of ducks and geese in North Ameri¬ 
ca ; Notv, therefore, be it resolved by the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union, that this Union urge the proper author¬ 
ities of the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Nebraska 
Game, Forestation and Park Commission, to take due 
cognizance of these known biological facts in their con¬ 
sideration of open seasons and bag limits. 

Resolved by the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union that 
its members here present express their appreciation of: 

1. The excellent preparation for the 1947 meeting 
made by the members of the North Platte Bird Club—Miss 
Doris Gates, chairman, Mr. Wilson Tout, Mrs. Hershey 
Welch, Mrs. Carl Hollman, Mrs. Carl Collister, Mrs. Ar¬ 
chie Middleton of Brady, Mr. Earl Glandon of Stapleton, 
and the North Platte Chamber of Commerce; 

2. The thoughtful planning of the interesting and 
instructive program arranged by Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, 
Dr. R. Allyn Moser and Miss Doris Gates. 

Signed Miss Emma M. Ellsworth 
Mrs. A. M. Brooking 
Mrs. G. 0. Smith 

The resolutions were adopted as read. 

The field trips for the following day were announced 
and the day’s program was concluded with an illustrated 
talk on “Birds, Beasts and the Rainbow” by Dr. E. R. Kalm- 
bach, Fish and Wildlife Service, Denver. The pictures show¬ 
ed nature’s lavish use of color and the reaction of birds and 
mammals to it. Birds shun unnaturally colored grain while 
rodents pay little heed to color. Scent and taste are impor¬ 
tant to rodents while color is of little consequence. In prac¬ 
tical application, harmful rodents may be controlled and 
birds not endangered. 
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Among those who attended this meeting, the following 
were registered: Miss Mary Ellsworth, Miss Emma Ells¬ 
worth, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Mr. Earl Glandon, Mrs. Glen 
Chapman, Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Mr. Arthur McCabe, Mrs. 
A. H. Jones, Mrs. H. L. Fabrique, Mrs. George Blinco, Mr. 
George Blinco, Mr. Lee Jensen, Mrs. R. F. Cotterall, 
Mr. W. E. Eigsti, Miss Rebecca Tout, Miss Carmen 
Heller, Mrs. George Smith, Mrs. Carl Hollman, Mr. 
Carl Hollman, Mr. Wilson Tout, Mrs. F. J. Pat¬ 
ton, Mrs. Allyn Moser, Dr. Allyn Moser, Mrs. My¬ 
ron H. Swenk, Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Edson Fichter, Dr. 
Edson Fichter, Miss Doris Gates, Mr. Roy Olson, Mr. C. A. 
Black, Mr. Eddie Brown, Mrs. Glen Viehmeyer, Mr. Glen 
Viehmeyer, Mrs. Archie Middleton, Mr. Archie Middleton, 
Mrs. S. A. Perkins, Mrs. Carl Collister, Mrs. E. R. Maun¬ 
der, Miss Vera Maunder, Mrs. Hershey Welch, Mr. Hershey 
Welch, Mrs. E. R. Kalmbach, Dr. E. R. Kalmbach, Mrs. 
George Houser, and Miss Verneil Griffin. 

MRS. GLEN CHAPMAN, Recording Secretary 


REPORT OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL FIELD 
DAY OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 24, the forty-third annual field day 
of the N.O.U. was held in the North Platte vicinity. The 
weather was ideal for birding—partly cloudy with no wind. 
There were 3 field parties. One group, led by Mr. Wilson 
Tout, went north to the sandhills; another group, led by Mr. 
Carl Hollman, went east to the Stenger Grove, and the third 
group, led by Mr. Glen Viehmeyer, went south to the Ex¬ 
periment Station and the diversion dam. The parties left 
promptly at 6:00 A.M., returning to the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion at noon where a picnic luncheon was served to 40 per¬ 
sons under the supervision of Mrs. Glen Viehmeyer. The 
composite list of the morning was compiled. 
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The total list of 120 birds for the day is as follows: 
Horned Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, White Pelican, Double- 
crested Cormorant, Great Blue Heron (subsp.), Eastern 
Green Heron, Black-crowned Night ^ron, American Bit¬ 
tern, Common Mallard, Baldpate, American Pintail, Blue¬ 
winged Teal, Shoveller, Redhead, Lesser Scaup Duck, 
Swainson’s Hawk, American Rough-legged Hawk, Fer¬ 
ruginous Rough-leg, Golden Eagle, Marsh Hawk, Eastern 
Sparrow Hawk, Eastern Bob-white, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
American Coot, Piping Plover, Killdeer, Black-bellied 
Plover, Ruddy Turnstone, Long-billed Curlew (subsp.), 
Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Greater Yellow-legs, 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Baird’s Sandpiper, 
Stilt Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Herring Gull, 
Ring-billed Gull, Franklin’s Gull, Common Tern, Black 
Tern, Rock Dove, Western Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Great Horned Owl (subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eas¬ 
tern Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker (subsp.), 
Red-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker (subsp.), 
Downy Woodpecker (subsp.), Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, 
Say’s Phoebe, Alder Flycatcher (subsp.), Least Flycatcher, 
Horned Lark (subsp.), Bank Swallow, Rough-winged 
Swallow, Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Northern Cliff 
Swallow, Blue Jay (subsp.), American Magpie, Eastern 
Crow, Long-tailed Chickadee, Western House Wren, Com¬ 
mon Rock Wren, Mockingbird (subsp.), Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher (subsp.), Eastern Robin, Olive-backed Thrush 
(subsp.), Eastern Bluebird, American Pipit, Starling, Mi¬ 
grant Shrike (subsp.), Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Warb¬ 
ling Vireo (subsp.), Tennessee Warbler, Yellow Warbler 
(subsp.), Black-poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Yellow-throat 
(subsp.), Long-tailed Chat, American Redstart, English 
Sparrow, Bobolink, Eastern Meadowlark, Western Mea¬ 
dowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red-wing (subsp.), 
Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bullock’s Oriole, Brew¬ 
er’s Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Eas¬ 
tern Cardinal, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli Bunting, Dickcissel, 
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Northern Pine Siskin, Eastern Goldfinch, Arctic Towhee, 
Lark Bunting, Savannah Sparrow, (subsp.), Western 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow (subsp.), Lark 
Sparrow (subsp.), Chipping Sparrow (subsp.), Clay-col¬ 
ored Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 

It is of special significance to the future of academic 
studies in ornithology in Nebraska that the Nebraska 
Ornithologists’ Union has recently acted to place its li¬ 
brary of ornithological literature in the University of 
Nebraska State Museum. It is planned that this material 
will be housed in close association with the reference 
collections of bird skins and eggs at the museum. This ar¬ 
rangement will facilitate research procedures involving 
the use of both reference specimens and literature. 

An agreement, drawn in replicate and signed by the 
seven members of the Executive Council of the N.O.U. 
and Dr. C. Bertrand Schultz, Director of the University 
of Nebraska State Museum, is printed here in part. 

“The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union herewith 
designates the University of Nebraska State 
Museum at Lincoln as the permanent deposi¬ 
tory of its library of ornithological literature, 
including the files of the Nebraska Bird Review, 
Proceedings and Letters of Information of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, also exchange 
publications already accumulated and those re¬ 
ceived in the future. 

“Under this agreement said library remains in 
the Division of Zoology at the State Museum. 

If at any time it becomes necessary to move this 
library from the Museum, the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union will be so notified and desig¬ 
nate its disposition. At all times this library will 
be available to all classes of members of the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union and/or other stu¬ 
dents of ornithology of graduate rank.” 
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The office of the director, University of Nebraska 
State Museum, and the office of the Editor Custodian, Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union, will function as librarians. 
This agreement became effective on May 29, 1947. 


Members of the N.O.U. will be interested to learn 
that the money collected at the North Platte Field Day, 
May 24, for aid to foreign ornithologists through the or¬ 
ganization CARE, has already been administered. A com¬ 
munication from Mrs. John T. Emlen of Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, to the Treasurer of the N.O.U., printed herewith, 
reports the disposition of two food packages. 

2621 Van Hise 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
June 9, 1947 

Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
Mrs. A. M. Jones, Treasurer 
1015 No. St. Joe 
Hastings, Nebraska 

Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Many thanks to you and the members of 
the Union for responding so generously to 
the A.O.U. appeal for European ornitholo¬ 
gists. Your check has enabled me to order 
two food packages through CARE. They will 
go to Dr. J. Franz, Inst, fur Angewandte 
Zoologie, Amaleinstr. 52, Munich 12, Ger¬ 
many; and to Dr. Alfred Laubmann, Karol- 
ingstr. 18, (13b) Munich 9, Germany. Both 
are outstanding ornithologists and need help. 

I send you the full addresses in case your club 
might want to correspond with their recip¬ 
ients as some groups are hoping to do. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) 

Virginia Emlen 
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Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota was recently elected to honorary 
membership in the Nebraska Ornithologists' Union. His 
acknowledgment is printed here in part. 

“I cannot tell you how deeply I appreciate my 
election to Honorary Membership in the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union. To me the N. 

O.U. is not just another organization but an 
association of many warm friends who live in 
a part of the United States of which I am gen¬ 
uinely fond. The Whooping Crane did me a 
great favor when it lured me to Nebraska and 
opened up a new horizon in my life! I look 
forward to returning to Nebraska often and 
to attending your joint meeting with the 
Sioux City Bird Club next May 14 and 15. 

“Please convey my sincere thanks to the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union for the truly 
high honor conferred upon me.” 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) 

Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 
Associate Professor of 
Zoology 


REVIEWS 

Scott, Walter E. (Editor) Silent Wings. A Memorial 
to the Passenger Pigeon. Published by The Wisconsin So¬ 
ciety for Ornithology, 1947. 

The Wisconsin Society for Ornithology has erected a 
monument “dedicated to the last Wisconsin Passenger 
Pigeon ...” Upon the occasion of the unveiling of this 
monument at Wyalusing State Park, Wisconsin, May 11, 
1947, a booklet, “dedicated to the memory of the last Pass¬ 
enger Pigeon killed in Wisconsin,” was published by the 
same organization. In the words of its editor it “is not a 
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gesture of the soft-hearted ... ”, but rather “a challenge 
to the strong who will fight for . . . the perpetuation of 
our native wildlife in its native habitat wherever such 
course of action is reasonably possible.” Aldo Leopold, Pro¬ 
fessor of Wildlife Management at the University of Wis¬ 
consin, Hartley H. T. Jackson of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C., and A. W. Schorger of Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, and one of the foremost authorities on 
the passenger pigeon in the United States, are the princi¬ 
ple contributors. The 42 page booklet is interestingly and 
attractively illustrated; it bears a strong plea for “a sane 
attitude on conservation on the part of the general public”; 
it is informative and good reading. It brings the reader 
for a moment an echo of a “living wind’’ forever lost be¬ 
cause of “the avarice and thoughtlessness of man.” —Ed. 


Sooter, C. A. Nebraska 4-H Bird Club Manual. Ex¬ 
tension Service of the University of Nebraska College of 
Agriculture and the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture cooperating, March, 1947. 

To those who have read and used the Nebraska 4-H 
Bird Club Manual originally prepared by Myron H. Swenk 
and published as an Extension Circular by the above 
named cooperating agencies in 1938 and 1942, much of the 
material in this manual will not be new. Some changes 
have been made, however. 

Whereas the earlier manuals were printed booklets 
measuring 5^” x 8%”, the present revision is a combina¬ 
tion of printing and photo-offset on 8” x 11” sheets per¬ 
forated for loose-leaf insertion. Swenk’s manuals con¬ 
tained an outline of activities suitable for each month and 
descriptions of 58 birds, the descriptions being arranged 
so that a few might be given special study each month. 

Sooter’s revision presents descriptions of 52 additional 
birds, 110 in all, arranged not in relation to monthly ac¬ 
tivities, but in juxtaposition with his illustrations, all of 
which are new. The outline of suggested monthly activi¬ 
ties is arranged as a distinct section in the present manual, 
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with no new material being added. The illustrations, while 
not of professional caliber, are well arranged, obviously 
copied, for the most part, from Roger T. Peterson and 
therefore usable. Inferior reproduction of Sooter’s illus¬ 
trations detract somewhat from this revision. It is also re¬ 
grettable that the publishing agencies could not have seen 
fit to retain the octavo size of the earlier issues. 

The need for ornithological literature of this sort is 
demonstrated by the immediate depletion of the 750 copies 
of this revision. It is out of print.—Ed. 


Peterson, Roger Tory. A Field Guide to the Birds. 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1947. Pages i-xxiv, 1-290, plates 1-60. 

In writing a review of what is really the third edition 
of Roger Tory Peterson’s guide to the birds of eastern and 
central America from the Atlantic to the one hundreth 
meridian, I refer to the review by the late Professor My¬ 
ron Swenk of the second edition of this classic. In 1939 
this book won the Brewster Medal, the highest award in 
the field of ornithology presented by the American Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union to the outstanding work on American 
birds. (NEBR. BIRD REVIEW, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1939, p. 
48 and outside cover). 

Swenk’s review ends with the statement that for bird 
students in the area designated, Peterson’s book is quite 
inclusive of the species and subspecies that would likely 
be encountered and is the best book for field identification 
that can be recommended. The same can be said of the 
new edition. Mr. Peterson points out that for full coverage 
m Nebraska it will be necessary to. have as a companion 
book his A FIELD GUIDE TO THE WESTERN BIRDS. 

The vernacular and scientific names used in this new 
edition are, in most cases, the same as those used in the 
fourth edition of the A.O.U. CHECK-LIST and the nine¬ 
teenth, twentieth, and twenty-first supplements thereto. 
Excepions are those on which the A.O.U. Check-List Com¬ 
mittee is now working for its fifth edition and will, with¬ 
out doubt, accept. 
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This guide has all new illustrations, 1000 in number, 
500 in full color; in fact, all in color except where pattern 
alone is more valuable in identification. It includes road¬ 
side silhouettes and flight silhouettes of the common birds. 
It is cross-indexed as to text and illustrations. Appendix 
I deals with Accidentals, Appendix II with Subspecies, and 
Appendix III with Home Reference Suggestions. 

This book is a practical and valuable aid to the student 
of ornithology, whether he be expert or amateur.—R. 
ALLYN MOSER. 


Fox, A. C., and M. L. Hanson. “Index to Volume XV, Number 1,” for Nebraska Bird Review 
January-June 1947 15(1). Copyright 1947 Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. Used by permission. 
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Long-tailed, 12, 33 
Yellow-breasted, 20, 21 
Chickadee, 19, 21 
Black-capped, 21 
Long-tailed, 12, 14, 20, 33 
Chicken, Greater Prairie, 13 
Collister, Mrs. Carl, 23 
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County, 18 

1947 Whooping Crane Migration 
Northward, 22 
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Cook, Harold J. 
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Sandhill, 14 
Whooping, 22 
Creeper, Brown, 19, 21 
Crete, Nebraska, 18 
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Crow, 19, 20, 21 
Eastern, 14, 21, 33 
Crystal Lake, 19 
Cuckoo, 21 

Yellow-billed, 33 
Curlew, Long-billed, 33 
Custer County, 19 

Day, Marian 

The Long-crested Jay at Superior, 
Nuckolls County, 18 
Dickcissel, 21, 33 
Dismal River, 13, 19 
Dodge County, 17 
Douglas County, 17 
Dove 

Mourning, 20, 21, 23, 25 
Rock, 33 

Western Mourning, 12, 33 
Dowitcher, 21 
Duck 

Baldpate, 33 
Buffle-head, 4, 15 
Canvas-back, 2, 4 
Gadwall, 2, 3, 15 
Mallard, 1, 2, 3, 4, 16 
Common, 14, 20, 21, 33 
Merganser, American, 3, 14 
Pintail, 2, 3, 16, 20 
American, 33 
Redhead, 2, 33 
Scaup, 20. Lesser, 33 
Teal, Blue-winged, 20, 21, 33 
Teal, Green-winged, 2, 4 

Eagle 

Bald, 12, 14 
Golden, 12, 33 

Fairbury, Nebraska, 17 
Falco rusticolus obsoletus, 19 
Falcon, Prairie, 12 
Fichter, Edson 

Notes on the Responses of 
Summer Birds to Deep Snow and Low 
Temperatures, 24 

Reports of Townsend’s Solitaire, 19 
Field Day, 43rd Annual, 32 
Finch, Purple, 21 


Flicker, 21 

Northern, 19, 20 
Red-shafted, 14, 19, 20, 33 
Yellow-shafted, 33 
Flycatcher 

Crested, 20, 21 
Least, 20, 21, 33 
Northern Crested, 33 
Olive-sided, 21 
Traill's (Alder), 20, 33 
Fremont, Nebraska, 17 
Frontier County, 15 

Gadwall, 2, 3, 15 
Garden County, 19 

Garden County Refuge, 1, 2, 4, 15,16 
Gardield County, 19 
Goldfinch, 19, 20, 23 
American, 21 
Common, 14 
Eastern, 21, 34 
Goose 

Canada, 2, 3, 5 
Common Canada, 3, 6 
Eastern Canada, 3, 6 
Great Basin Canada, 6, 7 
Hudson Bay Canada, 7 
Lesser Canada, 7 
Ungava Canada, 7 
Alaskan Cackling, 6 
Asiatic Cackling, 6 
Hutchins's Cackling, 6 
Hutchins’s, 3, 6, 7 
Snow, 3 
White, 2 

White-fronted, 2, 3 
Gothenburg, Nebraska, 23 
Grackle, Bronzed, 20, 21, 33 
Grant, Nebraska, 15, 16, 19 
Grebe 

Horned, 33 
Pied-billed, 33 
Grosbeak 

Blue, 8, 9, 10, 25 
Evening, 17, 18 
Pine, 12, 17 

Rocky Mountain, 12, 20, 21, 33 
Rose-breasted, 20, 21 
Western Blue, 12, 33 
Grouse, Sharp-tailed, 13 
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Gull 

Franklin’s, 20, 21, 33 
Herring, 14, 33 
Ring-billed, 33 
Gyrfalcon, 18 
Black, 19 

Hamlet, Nebraska, 15 
Hastings, Nebraska, 19, 20 
Hawk 

American Rough-legged, 12, 33 
Broad-winged, 20 
Eastern Sparrow, 33 
Ferruginous Rough-legged, 12, 33 
Marsh, 14, 19, 20, 21, 33 
Sharp-shinned, 19 
Sparrow, 12, 19, 21 
Swainson’s, 20, 33 
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BIRD DEPARTURE DATES 
By WILSON TOUT 

In discussing the departure dates of summer residents, 
as based on records of birds in Lincoln County, I would like 
to be able to give certain dates when each species and sub¬ 
species leaves for the south. Had I been keeping records of 
departure dates for only a few years, the task would seem 
to be an easy one. But my bird records here in Lincoln 
County extend back to 1907 — forty years. These records 
have been copied from my notebooks and entered on special 
blanks; that information has been condensed and entered 
on other blanks. In this way I have at hand a bewildering 
array of data on departure dates. 

I find that I have recorded some of the summer resi¬ 
dents during every month of the year. Among them are the 
Meadowlark, Red-wing, Blue Jay, Magpie, Crow, Horned 
Lark, Northern Flicker, Sparrow Hawk, Pintail, Mallard, 
Ring-billed Gull, Cardinal, and Robin. Some of these might 
be termed permanent residents, but some are not and their 
appearance here in the winter months is not usual. It may 
be accounted for in part by unusually mild weather during 
some winters, a satisfactory food supply, or other condi¬ 
tions not determined. Probably all of them decrease in 
numbers in the fall and increase again during the following 
spring. 

It is thought by some ornithologists that the Horned 
Larks which breed here in the summer are of a different 
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race from those which spend the winter months here. It is 
possible that the Red-wings, Mallards, and others on the 
list are summer residents further north and only come this 
far south in the winter, while those which spend the sum¬ 
mer here migrate further south for the winter but all are 
of the same race. 

I have a record of every bird I have seen or heard on 
every day of the year when it has been seen or heard for 
many years in the past. A record for January may be mark¬ 
ed 8-27 and that means that bird was seen in January from 
the 8th to the 27th. It may have been seen every day during 
the month between these extremes or it may not have been 
seen at all during the intervening time. 

October 2-20 for the Brown Thrasher indicates that Oc¬ 
tober 20 that year was the last date I recorded it. That does 
not mean that October 20 was its departure date but that 
it was the last date I saw it here that year. My record may 
show that September 17 was the last date I saw it the next 
year. 

The weather has a great deal to do with my last record 
dates. I have known a rainy period in September when it 
would have been impossible for me to have gone afield. Cer¬ 
tain of the birds were common when the rainy season start¬ 
ed and were gone when it was over. A hot, dry September 
with warm nights will prolong the last record date until 
late in the month or even into October. 

Since I do not know the dates when the southern migra¬ 
tion takes place but only the dates when I last record the 
different species and subspecies, averaging of these dates 
has no value to anyone but me and is a waste of time. One 
year I recorded Killdeers on November 2, another year on 
November 4, another year on November 12, and another 
year on November 16. It is possible that most of the Kill- 
deers left by November 1 that year or even October 1 but 
lor some reason those I saw lingered until the 16th and we 
do not know that that was their departure date. 

Here are some last record dates of some of our summer 
residents: House Wren, October 15; Sennett’s Nighthawk, 
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October 14; Red-headed Woodpecker, October 13; Eastern 
Kingbird, September 24; Arkansas Kingbird, September 
15; Orchard Oriole, September 3; Baltimore Oriole, Septem¬ 
ber 16; Catbird, October 13; and Brown Thrasher, October 
20 . 

Here is the last date on which 1 saw the Baltimore 
Oriole in each of 22 different Septembers: One year on 
September 1, one year on the 2nd, one year on the 3rd, two 
years on the 4th, one year on the 6th, three years on the 7th, 
two years on the 8th, four years on the 9th, one year on the 
10th, two years on the 11th, two years on the 12th, one 
year on the 13th, and one year on the 16th. The last date 
during the other years came in August. I would say that 
my records indicate that the Baltimore Orioles leave Lin¬ 
coln County sometime during August or September. 

Some who have only recently started to keep records 
can tell positively just when the different species and sub¬ 
species leave for the south in the fall. They have records of 
when they saw them last and with only a few such records 
on each kind, they do not hesitate to give the exact dates of 
departure or perhaps the average date. But when one gets 
the records of many years before him, studies the influence 
of weather, the irregularity and infrequency of field trips, 
the different habitats visited and other factors which may 
enter into field observations, he becomes very hesitant 
about relying on any of the figures. 

Another factor that enters into establishing a depar¬ 
ture date is the fact that these migrating birds are mostly 
silent. The arrival date in spring is usually the same as the 
first record date, for many of the birds are in full song 
before they reach here. The Mourning Dove is cooing while 
on the way north and it continues to coo the first day it 
gets here. But it has quit cooing long before it leaves in the 
fall and that makes sight records the only evidence and the 
date of departure more difficult to get. 

The House Wren sometimes stays about my home place 
for a month after it quits singing. This year I saw it until 
September 25. Usually it was slipping through the vines 
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on a trellis or those on a fence. Then it disappeared. Was 
that the departure date? One other year I saw a House 
Wren on October 15. That was about three weeks later than 
the last date I saw it this year and my records show that 
there have been 12 different years when I have seen the 
House Wren here later than I saw it this year. 

SUMMARY 

The last date a bird is seen by an observer does not 
necessarily coincide with the date of departure of that 
species. 

The average of the last dates a bird is seen is not neces¬ 
sarily the average date of departure of that species. 

There is reason to believe that weather and other fac¬ 
tors have considerable influence on the departure date of 
most of the birds. 

Calculations, estimates, guesses and similar methods 
of arriving at departure dates are of no value to anyone but 
the person who makes them and they may even lead him 
astray from the truth .—North Platte, Nebraska. 


RECENT CHANGES IN NOMENCLATURE AND 
SUBSPECIFIC STATUS OF NEBRASKA BIRDS 

By F. W. HAECKER 

In the January-June 1945 issue of THE NEBRASKA 
BIRD REVIEW, Haecker, Moser, and Swenk published a 
Check-List of the Birds of Nebraska in which the technical 
and vernacular names were as given in the American Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union Check-List of North American Birds 
(4th edition, 1931) as changed by the Nineteenth Supple¬ 
ment to the A. 0. U. Check-List (Auk, 61, 1944: 441-464). 
Since then the Twentieth Supplement to the Check-List has 
been published (Auk, 62, 1945: 436-449) and these changes 
as they affected Nebraska birds were published in THE 
NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW in the July-December 1945 
issue. 

The Twenty-first (Auk, 63, 1946: 428-432) and the 
Twenty-second (Auk, 64, 1947: 445-452) Supplements to 
the Check-List have now been published, and the changes 
which affect the Nebraska list of birds together with other 
changes are summarized herewith: 

Branta canadensis moffitti Aldrich. The Great Basin 
Canada Goose is a newly recognized subspecies which is a 
common migrant over Nebraska and possible breeder. This 
will replace in the state, B. c. canadensis. Common Canada 
Goose which is now recognized as a more eastern race (see 
Moser, Neb. Bird Review, 15, 1947: 5-7). 

The Gadwall is now placed in the genus Anas and its 
scientific name becomes Anas strepera. 

The generic name of the Ruddy Duck is changed. It 
now becomes Oxyura jamaicensis rubida. 

Pediocetes phasianellus jamesi Lincoln, the Plains 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, is a newly recognized race which re¬ 
places the Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse in the Nebraska 
Check-List. The latter form is now restricted to a more 
eastern range. 
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The Bob-whites of western Nebraska are now consid¬ 
ered to be Colinus virginianus taylori Lincoln, the Plains 
Bob-white. The birds in the eastern part of the state are still 
(so far as the A. 0. U. Check-List is concerned) C. v. vir¬ 
ginianus, eastern Bob-white, although Aldrich (Auk, 63, 
1946: 493-508) restricts this race to extreme southeastern 
United States and considers the birds of eastern Nebraska 
to be C. v. mexicanus , the Interior Bob-white, a race not 
yet recognized by the A. 0. U. Committee. 

The technical name of the Black Rail becomes Lateral- 
Ins jamaicensis pygmaeus (Blackwall). 

The technical name of the Red-backed Sandpiper be¬ 
comes Erolia alpina pacifica (Coues). 

The subspecific name of the Rock Dove is dropped. 
Its scientific name is now Columba livia. This omission has 
been effected because the stock now established at freedom 
within the North American limits shows various charac¬ 
ters covering several wild forms of the species. 

The generic name Cryptogkmx becomes Aegolius. The 
Nebraska forms are now: 

Aegolius funereus richardsoni - Richardson’s’ Owl 
Aegolius aeadicus acadicus - Saw-whet Owl 

To conform with the original spelling, Nuttall’s Poor- 
will now is Phalenoplilus nuttallii nuttallii. 

The generic name of the Northern Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker is changed. The bird’s technical name is now Hyla- 
tomus pileatus abieticola. 

Because of recognition of an additional race, a subspe¬ 
cific name is added to the technical name of the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker. It is now Centurus carolinus carolinus. 

The generic name Dryobates is changed to Dendro- 
copos. The Nebraska forms become: 

Dendrocopos villosus septentrionalis 
Northern Hairy Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos villosus vollosus 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos villosus monticola 

Rock Mountain Hairy Woodpecker 
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Dendrocopos pubescens medianus 
Northern Downy Woodpecker 
Dendricopos pubescens leucurus 
Batchelder’s Woodpecker 

Myiochanes becomes Contopus. The new names of the 
Nebraska forms of this genus are now as follows: 
Contopus virens 

Eastern Wood Pewee 
Contopus richardsonii richardsonii 
Western Wood Pewee 

Otocoris becomes Eremophila and the names of the 
Nebraska forms of the genus are now as follows: 
Eremophila alpestris hoyti 
Hoyt’s Horned Lark 
Eremophila alpestris enthymia 
Saskatchewan Horned Lark 
Eremophila alpestris alpestris 
Northern Horned Lark 
Eremophila alpestris leucolaema 
Desert Horned Lark 
Eremophila alpestris praticola 
Prairie Horned Lark 

The subspecific name of the Long-crested Jay is chang¬ 
ed. Its full technical name is now Cyanocitta stelleri mac- 
rolopha. 

"Hiere is a change in the generic name of the Pinyor 
Jay, its name now being Gymnorhinus cyanocephalus 

Sitta carolinensis cookei is now the name of the White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch. Its former name, S. c. carolinensis, now 
being that of the Florida Nuthatch. 

A change in spelling has been made in the technical 
name of the Bohemian Waxwing. It is now Bombycilla gar- 
rulus pallidiceps. 

The name for the family of Wood Warblers is changed 
from Compsothlypidae to Parulidae. The generic name of 
the Northern Parula Warbler is also changed; its name is 
now Parula americana pusilla. 

Because a new race of Icterus buUockii, namely I. b. 
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parvus, Ridgway’s Oriole, has been recognized on the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, a subspecific name has been added to the name 
of Bullock’s Oriole that occurs in Nebraska. It is now Icter¬ 
us bullockii bullockii. 

Hedymeles becomes a subgenus of Pheucticus. The Ne¬ 
braska forms are now: 

Pheucticus ludovicianus 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Pheucticus ?nelanocephalus melanocephalus 
Rocky Mountain Grosbeak 

The generic name of the Green-tailed Towhee is chang¬ 
ed. Its name is now Chlorura chlorura. 

In addition to the above, Cassiar Junco, Junco hyemalis 
cismontanus, has been found to occur in Nebraska (see Mo¬ 
ser, Neb. Bird Review, 14, 1946:1-6). Therefore, two new 
forms, Cassiar Junco and Plains Bob-white may be added 
to the Nebraska list as it is now understood, bringing it up 
to 474 species and subspecies (388 species and 86 additional 
races of some of these species). This state list is probably 
exceeded only by California, Texas, and Arizona, but so far 
as published lists are concerned, only by California. 

Dropped from the Nebraska list as mentioned above 
are Common Canada Goose and Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
but these are replaced by Great Basin Canada Goose and 
Plains Sharp-tailed Grouse, respectively.— Kemmerer, Wy¬ 
oming. 


“DRUMMING” IN THE CHIMNEY SWIFT 
By W. E. EIGSTI 

On June 21, 1947, I discovered a nest of the Chimney 
Swift 12 feet down in the chimney from the gas furnace m 
our house at 1331 North Burlington Avenue in Hastings. 
The nest, containing four eggs, was attached to the south 
wall of the 9" x 14" flue, about in the center. 

Following is a log of the first week which is typical of 
the whole period of observation from June 21 to July 22, 
1947: 

June 21, 1947, 5:30 p.m. 

Used a focusing flashlight which was necessary even 
on a bright day. Upon focusing the light upon the bird 
which was sitting on the nest or clinging to the wall near 
the nest, the bird would gradually raise up on its feet away 
from the wall of the chimney at the same time the wings 
were raised, as in Figure 1; it would then continue to the 
position show in Figure 2; this action required about 3 
seconds. The bird next began vibrating its wings very rep- 
idly and moving backward across the chimney space until 
against the north wall opposite from where it had been at 
rest. The bird still faced south (Figure 3). As the wings 
hit the north wall a “fluttering” or “drumming” sound was 
producted, which was very loud , and coming up from that 
depth gave it a rather weird, hollow sound, difficult to 
describe. Upon my first approach the bird produced this 
sound and it startled me for never before had I heard such 
a peculiar noise coming from a chimney. At once I set out 
to get my flashlight to see what produced the sound. I was 
indeed surprised. 

June 22, 1947, 7:00 p.m. 

Swift did not fly off nest when lighted up with flash¬ 
light. 

June 23, 1947 

Swift on nest facing south. The bird always had this 
position. Never did it face north. 

June 24, 1947, 9:30 p.m. - After Dark 

Upon throwing light down the chimney the Swift 
drummed several times and between drummings it hung 
on wall of chimney near the nest. Never did the Swift sit 
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Fig. I 




Figs. 1 & 2. Positions of Chimney Swift against the inner face of the 
south wall of chimney, preliminary to the “drumming” flight. 

Fig. 3. Position of Chimney Swift against inner face of the north wall 
of chimney, during the “drumming” flight. 
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on north wall. A few seconds intervened between drum- 
mings. Upon each drumming it went through the same steps 
as shown in drawings, 

June 25, 1947 

Swift on nest, but flew off against opposite wall to 
drum. Drummed 7 times and lit on south wall under nest, 
possibly to get away from the light. 

June 26, 1947 

Swift on nest, but got off to drum, then stayed off; 5 
minutes later bird was on nest. 

June 27,' 1947 

Swift on nest. Flew off to drum and returned to 

nest. 

Sometimes as the Swift raised off the south wall to 
drum, the bristles of the tail feathers scraped against the 
brick; this could easily be heard. Several times after dark 
I observed 2 other Swifts roosting under the nest on the 
south wall of the chimney. 

After the incubation period was past and I found the 
eggs did not hatch, I secured the eggs by fastening a wad of 
gum to the end of a pole. The contents of the eggs were dry 
and the shell stained. The eggs were washed but they proved 
to be very brittle. After drying, the eggs cracked at various 
places and several fell to pieces. I do not think my observa¬ 
tions had anything to do with the eggs failing to hatch as 
the bird sat on the eggs shortly after every drumming per¬ 
formance. There were times when the bird was not sitting 
on the eggs; I think incubation by the bird may not have 
been necessary because of the heat left in the chimney and 
the roof after a very hot day. The furnace was not in use 
during this time so no fumes passed through the chimney. 

The toes of the Swift when clinging to the bricks were 
about on a level with the bird’s eyes. The tail served as a 
brace or prop. 

One time as the Swift drummed it kept working its 
way to the top of the chimney, coming within 3 feet of the 
opening. 

It is my opinion that the “drumming” action was an 
attempt on the part of the bird to frighten away an enemy. 
— Hastings, Nebraska 


BANDING MOURNING DOVES IN 
EASTERN NEBRASKA 
By WILHELMINA and LEROY GULOTTA 

When we were granted a permit to band songbirds by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 1939, we were un¬ 
aware of all its fascinating possibilities. Only when we 
were placing the band on our first Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and on our first Chickadee did we begin to experience the 
intimate relation a bander feels for the feathered creature 
he is holding in his hand. 

To date we have banded 3,000 birds of 60 species, 
chiefly in Lancaster County in the vicinity of Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. Some birds will re-enter the trap for food or water 
a surprisingly short time after being released. Certain 
birds return to the baited traps in many subsequent seasons. 
Counting such “repeats” and “returns”, we have had the 
opportunity to observe the behavior and examine the plu¬ 
mage and general condition of approximately95*000 birds. 

The banding method of bird study has been employed 
systematically only since 1900, but it - has revealed more 
facts about birds than had been;learned in all the centuries 
before—although birds have challenged the wonder and ad¬ 
miration orfr mankind since BibMeaJ days. On the numbered 
aluminum band which is placed around the tarsus of a bird 
is stamped the message, “Notify U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C.”. 

Birds bearing our bands have been reported to Wash¬ 
ington by observant and obliging persons who found them 
over a wide area, in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and down in old Mexico near Lake Chalapa in Guadalajara 
and amid the beauty of the legendary city of Taxco. It is 
the custom of the Wildlife Service to inform us who has 
found our banded bird and to inform the finder where and 
by whom it was banded. This sometimes develops a cordial 
exchange of views and it has been said that the banded bird 
is a tiny element in our national good neighbor policy. 
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The vast and growing- file in the Washington office 
contains the records of over 5,000,000 birds that have been 
banded since the U. S. Government took over supervision of 
the nation-wide banding project in 1920. This was affected 
by Act of Congress and the work was entrusted to Dr. 
Frederick C. Lincoln, Wildlife Assistant to the Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

According to Commons (1938), Dr. Lincoln has pointed 
out that the professional ornithologist views the marking of 
birds with numbered bands as a means to further his re¬ 
searches upon the distribution and migration of the migra¬ 
tory species; the strength of the attachment manifest by 
different species of birds, over a period of years, for their 
nesting sites and their winter quarters; the speed and regu¬ 
larity of the migratory flight; the force of the mating de¬ 
votion through the rearing of successive fledglings; the 
longevity of birds; and many other related matters. 

When the species we seek to band will not come to us 
at our banding station in our modest home sancutary, we go 
to the birds for more intimate study of their home life as 
we band the young in the nest. The charm of this field of 
bird adventure has introduced us to the Mourning Dove in 
a special way because almost all of our doves have been 
banded in the nest. 

According to Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904), “the 
Mourning Dove is exceedingly common over the entire state 
of Nebraska, chiefly as a summer resident and breeder, Ar¬ 
riving in April and departing in November, although some 
individuals remain throughout the winter in sheltered lo¬ 
calities southward.” Forbush and May (1939) report that 
mated pairs remain together the entire year; that the male 
does not cease his attentions when the eggs are deposited, 
but shares the duties of incubation, feeding, and brooding; 
and that one or the other of the parents is almost continu¬ 
ally on the nest. 

Our banding schedules, on file in Washington, D. C., 
record that we have banded 508 doves in the nest from the 
middle of May until late in September (Table 1), late band- 
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ing dates being September 15, 18, 20, 22, and 25 (Table 2). 
All were banded when 4 to 7 days old, and were fed and 
brooded a week to ten days longed before they left the nest. 
Banding records show that the nesting activities of Mourn¬ 
ing Doves extend from April to October in southeastern 
Nebraska. 


Table 1.—Numbers of Mourning Dove nestling banded 
in vicinity of Lincoln, Nebraska. Breakdown 
of 508 banding records, monthly and yearly 
totals, 1940-1947, inclusive. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Monthly 


Totals 


May 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

2 

2 

0 

14 

June 

10 

35 

26 

11 

14 

16 

3 

4 

119 

July 

9 

27 

18 

34 

24 

39 

24 

39 

214 

Aug. 

6 

3 

10 

19 

21 

2 

26 

12 

99 

Sept. 

1 

2 

2 

20 

14 

15 

3 

5 

62 

Yearly 

Totals 

26 

67 

56 

87 

80 

74 

58 

60 

508 


Table 2.—Numbers of Mourning Dove nestlings band¬ 
ed in vicinity of Lincoln, Nebraska. Break¬ 
down of 62 September banding records, 
1940-1947, inclusive. 





September Dates 

1 

4 

5 8 

9 14 

15 

18 

20 22 25 

1940 






1 

1941 




2 



1942 






2 

1943 


17 


3 



1944 

5 


6 



3 

1945 



2 


13 



Sept. 

Totals 

1 

2 

2 

20 

14 

15 


1946 

1947 2 2 

Totals 

by 

dates 2 5 17 2 


3 

1 

2 6 16 1 2 3 


3 

5 


62 


The unexpected authorization of an open season, per¬ 
mitting shooting of doves from September 10-24, 1947, 
came as a marked surprise to thousands of Nebraskans. 
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Strong protest came at once from two different general 
sources: First, those who regard the doves from an esthe¬ 
tic viewpoint, who admire their beauty and enjoy their 
affinity for the environs of man’s habitations, and who had 
come to feel confident that, after many years of security 
in this state, this species of bird was to remain protected 
from the hunter’s gun. Secondly, protests came from Ne¬ 
braska conservationists who objected to the unexplainable 
inconsistency of policy. They asked the natural question: 
Why is it that Mourning Doves do not receive the same pro¬ 
tection during the entire span of their breeding season that 
has been granted—with unanimous approval—to game 
birds and other wildlife during their breeding season? 

During the September, 1947, open season on Mourn¬ 
ing Doves we found nestling and eggs about to hatch. It is 
regrettable to us to add that during the 1947 open season 
we found fledgling doves dead in the nest, possibly from 
starvation—a loss deplorable to sportsmen and bird lovers 
alike, and a powerful plea for protection. Dr. Lincoln must 
have had just such grim scenes in mind when he cautioned 
sportsmen against seeking biologically unsound shooting 
privileges, in these words: “It would be an obvious mistake 
to permit sport shooting during a period when, for many 
of the birds which are killed, two young will also die in the 
nest from starvation.” 

The problem in Nebraska is simplified by studies show¬ 
ing that any September dove season will overlap the breed¬ 
ing season and will be certain to result disastrously for late 
nesters. In Minnesota the people themselves have settled 
the question for all time. Their 1947 Legislature was stimu¬ 
lated by public sentiment that had become aroused against 
shooting doves. The laws covering the hunting of migratory 
birds were this year revised to prohibit the taking and pos¬ 
session of Mourning Doves henceforth in Minnesota. 

The Nebraska Game Commission is the guardian of 
the wildlife assets of our State. It has won wide support 
heretofore from all the public by its wise policy of forbid¬ 
ding open seasons during the breeding seasons of other 
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wildlife. This is in accord with the will of the people—and 
with sound biological principles. The same publice is now 
asking the Commission—with full confidence in the an¬ 
swer: Should not its same wise and humane policy throw 
the mantle of protection around our Mourning Doves in 
the future ? 
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The Nebraska Wildlife Survey and Investigation Quar¬ 
terly Progress Report for April 1, 1947 (a report required 
by the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act), prepared 
by wildlife biologists of the Nebraska Game, Forestation 
and Parks Commission, contains the following information: 
At the close of the 1946 pheasant and waterfowl hunting 
season, 5970 resident Nebraska hunters were contacted by 
card questionnaires, the cards being mailed to equal percent¬ 
ages of hunting permit buyers in all counties. Useable cards 
were returned by 1294 hunters. Among other questions, the 
hunters were asked, “do you favor a dove season for 1947?'’ 
—1046 hunters answered this question—74 per cent said 
“no”. 

In like manner, a majoritv of the hunters did not favor 
an open season on quail, even in the six principle quail coun¬ 
ties. Consideration of open seasons on these two bird species 
is pertinent here; the following is extracted from the Quar¬ 
terly Progress Report mentioned above. “. . . Nebraska 
would have neither a quail nor a dove season if the matter 
were left entirely to public opinion. In practice, however, 
Nebraska permits a quail season in a few counties but no 
shooting of doves in the state. The quail seasons, beginning 
in 1944, followed the realization that a harvestable supply 
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of quail was available in southeastern counties. On the 
other hand, studies in Nebraska and Iowa have shown that 
it would be difficult to shoot doves here without endanger¬ 
ing” late nesters. Hence, the dove season has remained clos¬ 
ed, a situation not unlike the closing of duck shooting dur¬ 
ing the duck nesting season.” 

The “studies in Nebraska and Iowa” mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph and alluded to by the Gullottas in 
their report on their dove banding records, are those of 
Dr. H. Elliott McClure, a biologist formerly in the employ 
of the Nebraska Game Commission. In the Journal of Wild¬ 
life Management for April, 1944, Vol. 8, Number 2, pages 
130-182, McClure states that “To ornithologists, continued 
hunting of the mourning dove can only be justified if there 
is a shootable surplus and the species is in no danger of 
extirpation. The extinction of the passenger pigeon is a 
tragedy known to all, and a repetition of that catastrophe 
with our only remaining abundant dove is unthinkable. It 
is well to be reminded here that our other native species, 
the white-winged dove, is also in a precarious position. It 
is to be hoped that the combined efforts of sportsmen and 
conservationists in New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas will 
save the latter bird. 

“The personnel of state conservation departments and 
of hunting organizations have differing viewpoints as to 
policy in the hunting of doves. In the South, there is a sur¬ 
plus to harvest; home-bred birds comprise only a small 
percentage of the wintering population, and care is needed 
only to open the season after the local young have flown 
from the nests. By contrast, in the North the situation is 
quite different. There is only a small influx of birds from 
states to the north, but a rapid depletion of huntable birds 
through southward migration. The conservation and game 
departments are besieged by two groups. One says, ‘Let us 
have a shot at the birds. We raise them and the southern 
sportsman shoots them. Is that fair?’ The other considers 
the dove a song bird of important economic value and wants 
no shooting. Hunters often favor a closed season, as was 
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shown by replies to a questionnaire sent out in Nebraska 
during 1942, when 68.5 per cent favored a continued closed 
season. As to expenditure of state funds on research or 
surveys concerning the dove, most states assume that the 
bird is a migrant and investigations, therefore, should be 
made by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

“Judging by past actions, the personnel of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife service has preferred to leave manage¬ 
ment of the dove to the separate states. The dove is migra¬ 
tory and the length of hunting seasons and of bag limits 
have been controlled through Federal regulations, but as 
the bird is reared in the various states that hunt it, more 
detailed research has been referred to the states. Hence, 
with the states expecting the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to act, and vice versa, but little has been done. 

“There should be no hunting of doves north of the 87th 
parallel. Probably the division line should be along the 
southern border of Virginia; Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, and across Nevada and central California. All of 
the area north of this boundary should remain as a vast 
breeding range to maintain the species and to supply a 
shootable surplus. 

“In these northern latitudes the dove is late in nesting. 
Over 20 per cent of the young do not leave the nests until 
after September 1, and in some areas, such as southern 
Iowa, two per cent remain in the nests after October 1. If 
the hunting season opens in September, one-fifth of the 
population is endangered.” 

Those who favor an open season on doves may com¬ 
monly be prone to look upon the viewpoint of the so-called 
bird lover regarding this question as that of a “sentimen¬ 
talist”. In a letter received from Mrs. Paul T. Heineman of 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, under date of October 9, 1947, I 
find these thoughts: “My interest in any bird as a living 
creature, which gives me a certain esthetic and spiritual 
satisfaction as it walks across my lawn, is as authentic as 
a hunter’s interest in it as a dead bird he plans to eat. By 
what biologic and economic compulsion must a hunter kill 
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doves anyhow? Could it be that the hunter’s reasoning is 
sentimental, too?” 

Writing as a hunter who treasures his “memories of 
the folding of birds singled out of flocks whipping over 
the rushes, of the impacts of falling bodies on the water, of 
drifting feathers and the smell of powder smoke”, Dr. Paul 
L. Errington of Iowa State College and one of the nation’s 
leading students of wildlife populations, says (The Journal 
of Wildlife Management, July 1947, Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 270- 
272) “sport purchased at disproportionate cost to other out¬ 
door values is not worth having. . . . Hunter though I am, 
why should I have to be one ... to be entitled to more 
than outdoor left-overs that may escape gun or pole-trap? 
Why should I not dawdle on a hill top in the hazy autumn 
sunshine if I would rather do that than go hunting, and, if 
I choose not to hunt, why should it follow that I automati¬ 
cally relinquish to hunters all of my rights in game or in 
wild animals associated with game? To the extent that I as 
a citizen am mindful of the courtesies due others, I think 
that I should be entitled to a certain freedom in my choice 
of outdoor pleasures, without carrying the insignia of gun 
any more than of rod or field glass or camera or hiking kit. 
If game management itself is to be in analysis anything 
except exploitation, it must guard against the fundamental 
wrongness of giving me, upon payment of a piddling li¬ 
cense fee, more shooting privileges than I deserve, at the 
same time short-changing me as a citizen. 

“Herein lies a most serious obstacle to harmonious 
cooperation of outdoor groups in matters that should be to 
their mutual interest. The harvesting of a seasonal game 
crop through hunting isn’t always the bitterest source of 
dissention between sportsman and ‘protectionist.’ Far more 
may be attributed to the blindness and selfishness of too 
many of the sportsmen and their leaders and their assur¬ 
ance that not only is the game theirs to shoot if they want 
to, but also that theirs is the prerogative of doing about 
whatever they may wish with wildlife in general.”—Editor. 


HAWK POPULATIONS IN NEBRASKA, 1945-1946 
By JOHN H. WAMPOLE 


This report is a summary of field notes gathered over 
a period of two years. Although observations were made in 
all parts of the state, most of them were noted in the cen¬ 
tral third. The discussion follows by species in the order 
of their abundance. For the purposes of this paper, the 
term hawk is used to include all members of the order Fal- 
coniformes. 

Eastern Sparrow Hawk 

Of the 2648 hawks identified, comprising seventeen 
species and subspecies, almost half (43.47%) were Sparrow 
Hawks. Population peaks were noted in April and August 
of 1945 and in April and September of 1946. Occasional 
birds were seen during January, February, November, and 
December in or near the woody cover of river valleys. Dur¬ 
ing August and September it was not uncommon to see 
from 30 to 50 birds per day. 

Sparrow Hawks were seen eating grasshoppers, and 
one bird was seen carrying a small snake to a perch on a 
telephone pole. 

Marsh Hawk 

A little more than one-fourth (27.88%) of all hawks 
seen were Marsh Hawks. These were seen during every 
month of the year. A definite peak in population was not 
noticeable for the late winter or spring months of 1945. 
However, more males were seen during February than in 
any other month. October was definitely the peak for fe¬ 
males and young of the year. In 1946, April was the .peak 
spring month, while October and December were peak fall 
and winter months with totals of 70 and 76, respectively. 

Several Marsh Hawks were seen scavenging on high- 
way-killed pheasants and rabbits. Two instances of appar¬ 
ent attempts to catch pheasants were noted. The prey es¬ 
caped in both instances. 
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Swainson’s Hawk 

Almost ten per cent (9.72%) of the hawks identified 
were Swainson’s. Occasional birds were seen in March and 
October, but the peak months were May and September, 
when migrating birds were to be seen. 

One instance of game-bird predation on the part of a 
Swainson’s Hawk was noted in May, 1945. The hawk made 
repeated swoops toward something concealed in the grass. 
A hen pheasant ran out along the fence toward a thicket. 
The hawk pounced upon the pheasant and for a short time 
remained inactive, apparently just looking about. Upon my 
approach, the hawk flew up and the pheasant scurried into 
the nearby thicket, apparently not seriously injured. The 
hawk circled the thicket a few times and then flew away. 

Six Swainson’s, two of them of the dark phase, were 
seen as they swooped down into a pocket of heavy grassy 
cover to bring up small objects in their talons. Heading into 
a strong northwest wind, the hawks hovered while eating 
the objects from their talons. Another Swainson’s was seen 
alternately hovering and flying, following a farmer and 
tractor as corn ground was being worked up. 

American Rough-legged Hawk 

Putting in an appearance when the Swainson’s were 
leaving in the fall, the Rough-legged Hawks stayed all win¬ 
ter. The first ones were seen in September, 1945 and Octo¬ 
ber, 1946. April, 1945 and March, 1946 were the latest 
spring months when these hawks were definitly identified. 
November, December, and January were the months of high 
population for this species in Nebraska. None were observ¬ 
ed from May through August. 

Golden Eagle 

This species was noted as making up about four per 
cent of the total numbers identified. December, January, 
and February were the months of high populations. One 
eagle was seen swooping upon a jackrabbit, both disappear¬ 
ing over a sandhill before the issue was settled. 
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Red-tailed Hawk 

Most of the 71 Red-tails seen were in the eastern half 
of the state and probably were Eastern Red-tailed Hawks. 
All but one were seen in or near relatively woody areas. 
One bird was seen to be carrying- the carcass of a Kangaroo 
Rat. The bird perched on a branch and dropped the carcass 
upon my approach. 


Species and Number of Birds of Prey Observed in 


Nebraska. 

1945 and 1946 

Species 

Two Year 

Per Cent of 


Total 

Total Number 

Sparrow Hawk 

1149 

43.47 

Marsh Hawk 

737 

27.88 

Swainson’s Hawk 

257 

9.72 

American Rough-legged Hawk 219 

8.28 

Golden Eeagle 

103 

3.89 

Red-tailed Hawk 

71 

2.69 

Pigeon Hawk 

26 

0.98 

Ferruginous Rough-leg 

26 

0.98 

Cooper’s Hawk 



Western Turkey Vulture 

11 1 

1 

Prairie Falcon 

8 J 

1 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

8 

Less than 

Bald Eagle 

Krider’s Hawk 

8 

3( 

' 3 per cent 

Osprey 

21 

1 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

1 


Duck Hawk 

V 

! 


The six species so far discussed make up practically 
96 per cent of the total numbers observed. Reference to the 
above table shows that each of the remaining .species listed 
makes up one per cent or less of the total number. 

Probably all of the Pigeon Hawks recorded were Rich¬ 
ardson’s. However, it is possible that a few were Easterns 
or Westerns. Most of these birds were seen in April and 
May, occasional birds being seen in January, March, June, 
July, and November. 
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Occasional Ferruginous Rough-legs were seen in all 
months except June, July, and December. A nest containing 
one egg was found April 24, 1945 on the ground at the side 
of a canyon. A few strips of the inner bark of Cottonwood 
made up the inner nest material. A nearby dead Cottonwood 
containing a mass of the remnants of previous nests had 
been blown down since the previous season. At another lo¬ 
cation one hawk of this species was seen eating a freshly- 
killed jackrabbit. 

Western Turkey Vultures were seen during April, May, 
July, and August. 

On one occasion a Sharp-shinned Hawk darted at four 
grosbeaks in the top of a Hackberry tree. They escaped by 
diving into a Chokecherry thicket below. 

On May 5, 1946, at a Sharp-tailed Grouse dancing 
ground, a Swainson’s Hawk was seen perched on a nearby 
fence post. On the ground a few yards away, eating some¬ 
thing, was another hawk identified as an immature Red¬ 
shouldered. The object being eaten was a freshly-killed male 
Sharptail. It was not determined which hawk made the kill. 

It appears that on a year-round basis about half of all 
the Hawks one might see in Nebraska would be Sparrow 
Hawks, and a fourth would be Marsh Hawks. During the 
summer months Swainson’s would be the most common. 
The American Rough-legged Hawk would be commonly 
seen in late fall, winter, and early spring. Other species, in¬ 
cluding several not mentioned in the present report, could 
be observed, depending upon the season and location. 
— Grant, Nebraska. 


WINTER BIRDS OF THE FONTENELLE FOREST 
By CHARLES A. STEWART 

The Fontenelle Forest is a heavily wooded belt of land, 
extending along the Missouri River in Sarpy County, Ne¬ 
braska, from a short distance south of the Omaha city li¬ 
mits to near the city limits of the town of Bellevue. The 
area is divided into upland and bottom land; tracks of the 
Burlington railroad follow the line of demarcation. In the 
southern portion of the forest and east of the railroad 
tracks is a swampy area which occupies an old channel of 
the river. This area is part of a point of land called Wiley’s 
Point. 

The upland area of the forest consists of alternate hills 
and hollows. All of the hollows are heavily wooded and form 
sheltered places for wintering birds. The level bottom land, 
forming the flood plain of the river is also heavily wooded 
in some parts; on Wiley’s Point there is some farm land. 
Along the banks of the river is a sandy area overgrown with 
willows, which represents acretion land recently deposited 
by the river. During the greater part of the winter the 
Missouri river is open in its channel. 

This report represents several years of bird watching 
by the writer in the Fontenelle Forest prior to 1945. While 
all of the birds mentioned cannot be seen in a single win¬ 
ter afternoon’s walk, unless you are lucky, persistent ob¬ 
servation will disclose most of them in the course of an en¬ 
tire winter season. The forest area is well provided with 
trails, so a birding trip through the forest during the win¬ 
ter is not difficult. 

In listing the wintering species in the forest, we have 
given them under families. Subspecies are designated only 
where they have been established as the forms inhabiting 
the area. 
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Anatidae 

As previously stated, the Missouri River is usually 
partly open during most of the winter, so a few of our 
hardy ducks will be seen in the winter, but they are not at 
all plentiful. 

The American Golden-eye ( Glaucionetta clangula a:n- 
erioana) is represented by one or two individuals flying up 
or down the river. 

The American Merganser ( Mergus merganser ameri- 
canus ) is somewhat more plentiful in early winter but only 
a few individuals will be seen on the river. During January 
both of these ducks are likely to be absent, but by the middle 
of February they will again be present in increased num¬ 
bers. 


Accipitriidae 

Most of the summer resident hawks of the forest (and 
the hawk population is heavy) winter in the same location. 

The Cooper’s Hawk ( Accipiter cooperii) will be found 
in the wooded hollows, particularly in Mill Hollow and 
Handsome Hollow. An afternoon’s trip will usually show 
one or two individuals. 

The Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo jamaicensis borealis) is 
a common wintering hawk in the forest. We would judge 
most of the hawks of this species seen are of the eastern 
subspecies. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk ( Buteo lineatus' lineatus) 
is fairly plentiful in winter. It seems that the forest is at 
almost the western limits of the range of this hawk. 

During February, if you are lucky, you may be treated 
to the sight of a Golden Eagle ( Aquila chrysaetos canaden¬ 
sis) flying over the bottom lands of Wiley’s Point or over 
the river. 

Equal in rarity is the Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus leucoce- 
phalus). An occasional individual will sometimes be seen 
flying over the river. Both of the eagles are more often 
seen over the flat lands around Lake Manawa, which is 
located across the river and northeast of the Forest. 
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Phasianidae 

The only representative of this family found in the for¬ 
est is the Bob-white ( Colinus virginanus) . These birds are 
not plentiful but usually a covey can be found by careful 
search. Ring-necked Pheasants are not found in the forest, 
being partial to the cleared land immediately to the west. 

Columbidae 

The Western Mourning Dove ( Zenaidum macroura 
marginella) sometimes winters in the forest, but only one 
or two individuals. In th« early winter a fair number will 
be seen, but most of these leave for the south by the first of 
the year. 

Strigidae 

The Screech Owl ( Otus asio) winters in small num¬ 
bers in the forest, but it seems to prefer locations nearer 
human habitations. 

The Great Horned Owl ( Bubo virginianus) is present 
in what can be taken as considerable numbers for this spe¬ 
cies. 

The Northern Barred Owl ( Strix varia varia ) is also 
present in remarkable numbers. 

The population of Great Horned Owls and Barred 
Owls present in the forest is probably as great as in any 
other area of equal size in the tsate. I have visited the 
forest during the night in early spring and have 
listened to the calls of these two owls coming from all parts 
of the forest. This experience gives a good impression of 
the number present. 

During the winter I have never seen the Long-eared, 
the Short-eared, or Saw-whet Owls in the forest. 

Picidae 

Every winter quite a number of Northern Flickers 
(Colaptes auratus luteus ) winter in the forest. 

The Western Red-bellied Woodpecker ( Centurus curo- 
linus zebra) is a common winter bird of the Fontenelle 
Forest. 
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Toward the western end of Mill Hollow there will us¬ 
ually be found from 10 to 12 Red-headed Woodpeckers 
(Melanerpes erythrocephalus ) wintering. During extreme¬ 
ly cold weather these birds will not be found, as they leave 
for the south before Christmas. But in normal winters 
there are always some in the forest. 

Distributed throughout the forest in the hollows and 
on the hills will be found as a common resident the Hairy 
Woodpecker ( Dryobates villosus ). 

Equally well distributed and in greater numbers will 
be found the Northern Downy Woodpecker ( Dryobates 
pubeseens medianus ). 

Corvidae 

In all areas of the forest will be seen the Blue Jay 
(Cyanodtta cristata) in considerable numbers. However, it 
is evident that some of the summer population leave this 
area during the winter, as the numbers become somewhat 
decreased. 

The American Magpie ( Pica pica hudsonia) is a fairly 
constant winter visitant in the forest, but in small numbers. 
They move back and forth across the river; when on the 
Nebraska side they are commonly found in the willows 
along the river at Wiley’s Point. 

The Eastern Crow ( Corvus brackyrlnynchos brachy- 
rhynchos) is very plentiful in the forest during the winter. 
The number present is about 10 to 20 times greater than in 
the summer. It is evident that the forest is a favorite win¬ 
tering place for crows which breed further north. The 
heavy crow population was of benefit to the writer on his 
binding trips as they called attention to most of the Great 
Horned Owls seen. I have never seen the crows “mob” the 
Barred Owl, probably because this species of owl is not 
quiet during the day and is, therefore, dangerous. On cloudy 
''’ays I have repeatedly seen the Barred Owl hunting at all 
hours during the day. 

Paridae 

The Long-tailed Chickadee (Pams atricapillus septen- 
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trionalis) is probably the most plentiful winter bird in the 
forest. They are found in all parts, both upland and the 
flats along the river. 

Some observers state that they have seen the Black- 
capped Chickadee (P. a. atricapillus) in the forest. I have 
not been able to verify the occurrence of this subspecies in 
the area though l am certain hybrids of the two are present. 

The Tufted Titmouse ( Parus bicolor) is a plentiful 
bird in the forest. It is usually found in the wooded area 
along the Burlington tracks or in lower portions of the 
hollows, particularly Mill Hollow. This species is one of the 
southern birds that has radically changed its range in re¬ 
cent years, and is working northward with considerable 
rapidity. 

Sittidae 

The White-breasted Nuthatch ( Sitta carolinsis caro- 
linensis) is also a plentiful bird, and seen in all parts of 
the forest. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch ( Sitta canadensis) is not 
common in the forest, but a few individuals can usually be 
seen during a winter. They are usually located in the more 
open wooded spaces at Wiley’s Point. 

Certhiidae 

The Brown Creeper ( Certhia familiaris americana) is 
found in all parts of the forest, but is more plentiful along 
the railroad right-of-way or in the hollows. 

Turdidae 

There are always a number of Eastern Robins ( Turdus 
migmtorius migratorius) wintering in the forest. About 
the middle of February there will be found large, unmated 
Robins in flocks, which .soon move northward. Because of 
the wild characteristics of these birds as differentiated 
from our more domesticated Robins, we beleive they are 
the wild Robins of the north woods, and represent a popu¬ 
lation distinct from our house Robins. 

Every winter there will be found in almost any part of 
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the forest the Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis sialis). How¬ 
ever, they more frequently inhabit the farm land of Wiley’s 
Point. 

Sylviidae 

The Golden-crowned King-let (Regulus satrapa satra- 
pa) is fairly common during the winter, usually in the up¬ 
lands of the forest. 


Sturnidae 

Unfortunately, the imported Starling (Sturnus vul¬ 
garis vulgaris) is increasing in numbers in the forest; how¬ 
ever, the numbers are greater in the winter than during the 
breeding season. Large flocks are commonly seen at Wiley’s 
Point and along the river in winter. 

Ploceidae 

The English Sparrow (Passer domesticus domesticus ) 
is absent from the forest proper, for which we can be 
thankful, but they will be found near the farm houses and 
residences to the west of the forest. 

Fringillidae 

One of the most frequently seen birds of the winter 
forest is the Eastern Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis 
cardinalis ). They will usually be found along the Burling¬ 
ton tracks and at Wiley’s Point and at the foot of Mill 
Hollow. The sheltered wooded hollows make a fine winter¬ 
ing place for this bird and the winter population seems to 
be greater than that of the warm part of the year. 

The Eastern Goldfinch (Spinus tristis tristis) will be 
seen in flocks in the willows east of Mill Hollow. This bird 
congregates in the forest, moving in from the more open 
country for wintering purposes. 

The Slate-colored Junco (Junto hyemalis hyemails) is 
a common winter visitant in the forest and is found where- 
ever there are open spaces. 

The Montana Junco (Junco oreganus montanus ), or 
what is probably a hybrid with hyemalis, is seen occasion- 
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ally. I have seen more of these at the open spaces of Wiley’s 
Point than anywhere else in the forest. 

We would judge the Tree Sparrows that are common 
along the river and the tracks to be the Eastern Tree Spar¬ 
row ( Spizella arborea arborea) , though it may be possible 
that the western subspecies also is present. 

The Harris’s Sparrow (Z-onotrichia querula ) is a com¬ 
mon winter resident of the brushy places in the forest area. 

The Dakota Song Sparrow ( Mdospiza melodm juddi ) 
is probably the subspecies of the forest. They winter quite 
plentifully among the weedis and willows along the river. 

Accidental Visitors 

I have seen one Ferruginous Rough-leg perched on a 
tree along the railroad track. Only occasionally will be seen 
a Red-shafted Flicker. Just one White-winged Junco (Jun¬ 
co aikeni) was seen during the period of my observations. 
Once in a while during the winter months one or two Pur¬ 
ple Finches will be seen in the forest. Flying over the river 
when it is open may be seen a Herring Gull, though rarely. 
I have never seen a Sharp-shinned Hawk in winter, though 
they are present in the forest at other seasons. Possibly I 
was not at the right place at the right time. The Red-poll, 
Crossbills, and Lapland Longspurs, while occasional winter 
visitors around Omaha, were never seen in the Fontenelle 
area, the forest habitat not being suited to their require¬ 
ments.— Neiv Albin, Iowa. 


NOTES ON THE NESTING OF THE ACADIAN AND 
ALDER FLYCATCHERS 

By FRANK H. SHOEMAKER* 

In his book, “Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds”, published in 1898, Oliver Davie writes that Acadian 
Flycatchers “penetrate the shadowy depths of the forest, 
and . . . rear their young in the quietest and shadiest 
places. Rarely if ever is the nest built in isolated trees, 
though found frequently near the edge of woodland . . . . 
The distance of the nest from the ground ranges from 3 to 
20 feet; it is usually suspended in a horizontal fork at the 
extremity of a low limb. In manner of attachment it re¬ 
sembles the nests of the Vireos, being fastened by the brim 
while the bottom is unsupported. Sometimes, as when is 
vines or bushes, it is suspended between two parallel 
stems. 

“The nest is a loose, rustic fabric, made of grasses, 
catkins, weed-fibers and shreds of bark, and when just fin¬ 
ished considerable quantises of grass hangs from the peri¬ 
phery of the nest, giving it a slovenly apearance.” 

It shocks me to learn from Davie’s book that an 
Acadian Flycatcher ever builds a disorderly and unhand¬ 
some nest. All of my observations relating to the species 
have been made in an area affording quite uniform mater¬ 
ials for nest-buildings—in deciduous woodland along both 
sides of the Missouri River: Florence, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Childs’ Point, Bellevue, Union. I have examined 
hundreds of nests, chiefly in the woodland of the area 
known earlier as Childs’ Point, in northeastern Sarpy Coun¬ 
ty. I have never seen one in which grass was used as a drape 


*Frank H. Shoemaker died in January, 1948, during the prepara¬ 
tion of copy .for this issue of THE NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW. 
His notes on nesting of Flycatchers presented here are excerpted from 
notebooks which he had loaned me for my enjoyment, and it was his 
desire that others of his early observations appear in future issues 
of the REVIEW in this form.—Ed. 
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Fig. 1. Nest of the Acadian Flycatcher in a Eoxelder tree. Childs’ 
Point, in northeastern Sarpy County, Nebraska. June 13, 1901. 
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Fig. 2. Nest of the Alder Flycatcher in a willow. Cut-off lake, east of 
Omaha, Nebraska. June 23, 1901. 
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or ornamentation; without exception the festooning was 
done with catkins which dry in various shades of brown; 
and always the nests have been sightly instead of slovenly 
(Fig. 1). Clearly this is a local circumstance; where catkins 
are not available it would appear that grass is used as a 
drape. 

The Alder Flycatcher is an abundant summer resident 
in eastern Nebraska; and its habitat in this region is the 
most rigidly defined of any species of my acquaintance. I 
have examined many hundreds of nests, and have never 
found one except in willows of various species. 

The typical nesting site is on sandbars or islands in 
the Missouri River where acres of willows have become es¬ 
tablished and form a forest—straight young shoots 10 feet 
high on one bar, 20 feet high on another, according to the 
number of years they have been permitted a precarious 
tenure; some June a rush of water will destroy the founda- 
tionless bar or isle with its countless thousands of trees, 
washing all away and casually forming other patches of 
bare sand where the willows repeat their program, of which 
only its insistence is endless. 

These willow forests are so dense in places that it is 
difficult to make way through them. Their water supply is 
endless, and competition for light makes their height quite 
uniform. In these places Alder Flycatchers build their nests 
in forks three to six feet from the ground (Fig. 2). Lower 
foliage being shaded out, sometimes not a leaf offers con¬ 
cealment (Fig. 3), but of course the amply-leafed sapling 
tops afford comfortable shade. 

In the Cut-off Lake area east of Omaha I had my best 
opportunities, from 1897 to 1909, for observing the birds. 
Willows were abundant, but not so regimented as on sand¬ 
bars; they had sufficient light to bear leaves even on low 
branches, to the point where shading by ground vegetation 
stopped them; and Alder Flycatchers’ nests were very nu¬ 
merous.— Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Fig. 3. Nest and young of Alder Flycatcher in a willow. Cut-off Lake, 
east of Omaha, Nebraska. July, 1901. 


N. O. U. COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION AND 
OCCURENCE LIST FOR FIRST HALF OF 1947 


The migration and occurrence list, published here for 
the twenty-third consecutive year, is annually made possible 
by the concerted interest of members of the Nebraska Or¬ 
nithologists’ Union. Here is a record in which are crystal- 
ized the spirit of a productive tradition and the fruits of 
cooperative bird watching and reporting. The observations 
set clown here are the results of research—of a long-time re¬ 
search project. It these observations are accurately made 
pnd honestly reported—based on determinations that are 
cautious and painstaking, free of haste and preconceived 
notions—then this cooperative research effort is reliable, 
and the Nebraska migration and occurrence list yearly 
grows more valuable. 

Only specific vernacular names are used in the list; 
for observations which could include more than one sub¬ 
species, the specific name, if there is one, is given, followed 
by “(subsp.)”. These procedures are in keeping with es¬ 
tablished policies. 

It will be noted that bird reports from ten stations 
make up the migration and occurrence ilst for the January 
1-June 30, 1947, period. The distribution of these ten local¬ 
ities furnishes fairly good coverage of the state. There are, 
however, certain areas from which few, if any, complete 
and coordinated migration and occurrence reports are re¬ 
ceived. These blanks are in the Panhandle, the sandhill 
lakes country, and the northeastern portion of the state. 
Three or four new stations would be desirable; even more 
desirable are (1) the permanency of all stations and (2) 
more comprehensive records from all stations. Increased 
field studies by the bird watchers in each locality will great¬ 
ly enhance our annual list. 

In an effort to facilitate and standardize migration and 
occurrence reports on birds in Nebraska, a report form is 
being prepared for distribution to all observers in all sta- 
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tions. These will be furnished in duplicate so that each ob¬ 
server may retain one copy for his files. It is suggested that, 
where more than one observer is reporting from a given sta¬ 
tion, all of those reports be compiled into a master report 
for that station so ybur editors will receive only as many 
reports as there are stations. 

The practice of accrediting each observation by the use 
of code letters in the published list is being discontinued. 
In giving dates of record, names of months will be used in 
preference to numerical designations. 

Following are the names of those whose cooperation has 
produced this migration and occurrence list. Dr. and Mrs. 
R. Allyn Moser, Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Perkins, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ferguson of Omaha; Mrs. F. J. Patton and 
Miss Verneil E. Griffin of Blue Springs; Miss Louisa Wil¬ 
son, Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Mrs. Dwight Thomas, and 
Edson Fichter of Lincoln; Misses Agness and Susie Calla¬ 
way of Fairbury; Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Miss 
Vera Maunder, Brooking Bird Club, Mrs. F. L. Youngblood, 
Mr. W. E. Eigsti, Annette Franz, A. Adams, Garland Ba¬ 
ker, Mrs. R. Watson, Mrs. A. M. Brooking Mrs. C. D. Rick¬ 
er, and Mrs. Jesse Marian of Hastings; Harold Turner of 
Bladen; Earl W. Glandon, Mrs. Rose Glandon, Miner Amb¬ 
ler, Myron Lambert, Alma Brown and Merwyn W. Glandon 
of Stapleton; Wilson Tout, Mr. and Mrs. Glen Viehmeyer, 
Robert Allen, Doris Gates, Mrs. Carl Collister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Middleton, and Lee Jensen of North Platte; Harold 
R. Benckeser of Keith County; and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Blinco of Chadron. 


The list follows page 64. 
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Supplementary Notes 

Miss Verneil E. Griffin observed the Western Blue 
Grosbeak on July 11 and the Black-billed Cuckoo on July 17 
at Blue Springs. She reports seeing a Red-shouldered Hawk 
at Grand Island on September 20. On the same date Mrs. 
Myron H. Swenk recorded the Red-breasted Nuthatch at 
her home in Lincoln, where she also observed Slate-colored 
Juncos on October 3. Miss Griffin reports Orange-crowned 
Warblprs on October 4 and White-throated Sparrows on 
October 18 at Grand Island. Mrs. Swenk found a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker in her yard at Lincoln on October 26; 
this is the second consecutive year this species has been 
noted at this place. A brown Creeper was in the Swenk yard 
on November 4. Edson Fichter flushed four Long-eared 
Owls from their roost in a Mulberry tree at Hilltop, about 
three miles north of Lincoln, on December 10. A robin was 
heard at Hilltop on the same date. 

Bird behavior and populations in Nebraska would 
seem to have been considerably affected in 1947 by the un¬ 
usual climatic conditions of late spring. Future analysis 
and evaluation of whatever observations have been and 
are herewith reported, correlated with recorded weather 
conditions, may furnish some illuminating information. 
Mrs. George Blinco writes from Chadron that “owing to 
the late, heavy snows, very few birds stayed around. The 
early nestlings were mostly casualties of the broken trees 
and wrecked nests, and many birds usually staying here to 
nest apparently were discouraged”. 

From Fremont, Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button sends the 
following concise account of the year’s bird picture in her 
home vicinity: 

Robins were numerous in the woods during the winter 
of 1946-47; I counted 100 one morning at Christmas time 
(1946). With them were 12 Bluebirds, feeding on the 
ground and flying up into the trees. Robins appeared in 
town during February. Waxwings were in town all winter, 
staying until late in May. Pine Grosbeaks were numerous 
about town during the winter and remained here until May. 
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Spring birds were slow in arriving in this vicinity, 
possibly due to the cold weather. Olive-backed Thrushes 
appeared early and stayed late in May, singing frequently. 
Migrating Sparrows—White-crowned, White-throated, Lin¬ 
coln’s, Clay-colored, and others—were scarce and sang little, 
while migrating warblers were rare indeed. Bobolinks came 
as usual but departed earlier than their accustomed time. 
A pair of Blue Grosbeaks nested at their usual site in 
Saunders County. Arkansas Kingbirds were numerous. 
Flocks of Lark Sparrows were seen often. Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, not seen here for some years, were present in 
large numbers at ponds outside of town. The Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, not obsereved here until recent years, is a 
common summer and winter resident now. 

This fall flocks of warblers were seen as early as late 
September, especially many Myrtle and Black-poll Warb¬ 
lers. Golden- and Ruby-crowned Kinglets and Pine Siskins 
came early this autumn, and a House Wren lingered in the 
yard until early in November. 

Birds, on the whole, did not seem as numerous as usual, 
and the singing season was markedly short. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The Whooping Crane Investigation.—Following the ob¬ 
servation in April of eight Whooping Cranes in migration 
through Nebraska, Robert P. Allen, in charge of the current 
investigation for the National Audubon Society and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, moved north into 
the prairie provinces of midwestern Canada. Dr. Lawrence 
H. Walkinshaw, of Battle Creek, Michigan, who has made 
an intensive study of the Sandhill Crane, spent two weeks 
in central Saskatchewan assisting in the search. 

A large area in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Mackenzie 
was searched by plane and car as well as on foot, but no 
nesting sites were discovered. Authentic reports of at 
least 12 cranes sighted in the region reached Mr. Allen, 
and new records were picked up as far north as Great Slave 
Lake. With Robert H. Smith, Flyway Biologist, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, who has assisted for 3 successive 
summers and has personally flown all possible Whooping 
Crane nesting grounds south of Great Slave Lake, Mr. 
Allen flew a sfar north as the Mackenzie River. 

It is his belief that the Whooping Cranes that remain 
are a far northern unit of the population that have survived 
because their breeding grounds are in a remote area where 
no Indians or white men live in spring or summer. The 
Indian population, though small, constitutes a real problem 
so far as wildlife is concerned. 

There are vast waterfowl nesting grounds on the Arc¬ 
tic Coast from Mackenzie Delta east beyond Anderson Riv¬ 
er. Many of our prairie species nest there, and it is thought 
likely that the Whooping Cranes may be among them. A 
general waterfowl survey of that portion of the Arctic 
Coast is proposed for next summer, when it is hoped the 
“lost” nesting grounds may be found.—MRS. CARL N. 
COLLISTER, North Platte, Nebraska. 
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The Long-crested Jay in Lincoln County.—A small 
flock of Long-crested Jays was first seen on the Louies 
farm near the east boundary of Lincoln County the last 
week of November, 1946. During this time I had the op¬ 
portunity of observing these beautiful birds at very close 
range, and on several different occasions. In general ap¬ 
pearance, they present a striking study of blended blues. 

They were first noticed flying through the orchard and 
at the feeder, where there was a supply of bread crumbs 
and cereal. One would approach cautiously from the under¬ 
brush, then fly to the thick foliage of the cedars opposite 
the point of their approach, and then to the feeder, soon 
to be joined by a companion. Amid shrieks and calls they 
would drive away the Junco.s, Chickadees, Flickers, or 
Northern Jays that might be feeding at the tray. Here they 
would eat their fill, sometimes carrying a morsel away to 
peck at in a tree. Once I saw one carry a half slice of dried 
bread from the tray to a tree at some distance. They ate 
all manner of scraps, seeds, corn, cereal, and bread crumbs. 
Sometimes they ate singly, other times there would be 
three at the tray at once. I counted seven in this flock. 

Two were discovered drowned in the open water tank, 
maintained for the cattle. 

There is a thick grove of shelterbelt trees in the 
vicinity. When not near the farmstead, the birds were 
commonly seen about this shelterbelt. They remained about 
the place until the first week of May, 1947. 

The Long-crested Jay is a handsome, noisy bird which 
makes an interesting addition to Lincoln County's bird 
list.—MRS. ARCHIE D. MIDDLETON, Brady, Nebraska, 

Notes from Logan County.—Early in January, 1947, 
Mr. Joe Lutes reported that a Mockingbird had been present 
in the orchard at his place in the western part of Staple- 
ton. On January 12 the orchard was visited by Mr. Glandon, 
who identified the bird as a Western Mockingbird. It re¬ 
mained in the neighborhood until about the 10th of May, 
when it disappeared. It was first heard singing on March 
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7th. This is the first record of a Mockingbird wintering 
here. 

A heavily wooded, swampy tract along the South Loup 
River two and one-half miles west of Stapleton was visited 
on May 11, 1947, by Mr. and Mrs. Glandon. Many Grinnell’s 
Water-thrushes were observed among the roots of fallen 
trees in the swamp. This was considered remarkable since 
previously not more than one or two individuals of this 
species had been observed in one migration season. 

While birding along the South Loup River near Staple- 
ton on May 4, 1947, Mr. Glandon discovered an unidenti¬ 
fied sparrow. It was studied at close range for some time 
and identified as a Western Henslow’s Sparrow, a new 
species for the local list. Near the same location on the 
same date a Red-eyed Towhee was observed. This was the 
second record for this species in the Stapleton area. 

On July 22, 23, and 24, 1947, a Carolina Wren visited 
the Glandon yard. The only other recorded observation for 
the Carolina Wren in this area was made on April 22, 1945, 
by Benckeser and Glandon.—MR. and MRS. EARL W. 
GLANDON, Stapleton, Nebraska. 

Notes from Lexington and Vicinity, Dawson County, 

1947, 

Mallard, Two pairs seen on January 24. A few breed 
on the Platte River here, but were apparently absent fol¬ 
lowing the flood in May. 

American Golden-eye. First one seen in canal near 
inlet of Johnson Lake on January 19, a male which was 
observed for about 10 minutes. 

Ring-necked Duck. Seen on April 20 in a sandpit in 
company with Lesser Scaups. 

Canvas-back. At a sandpit with Lesser Scaups on April 
25. 

Prairie Chicken. The flock north of town which num¬ 
bered 32 during the hunting season last year has increased 
to 43 this fall. 
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Mourning Dove. Last noted on October 21. 

Eastern Kingbird. May 2—September 3, (first and last 
dates noted) 

Arkansas Kingbird. May 2—September 7. 

Baltimore Oriole. May 5—September 5. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow. April 25. 

Vesper Sparrow. April 25. 

Montana Junco. First noted this fall on October 22. 

Cardinal. One pair in town during January cold. A 
few pairs resident on the Platte. 

Black-headed Grosbeak. May 8. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. May 26. A pair began their 
usual nest in the syringa bush back of the house. Brown 
Thrashers disputed possession and both pairs of birds left. 
Mourning Doves raised a brood on the foundation of the 
Grosbeak nest. 

Cliff Swallow. A colony was found under the Lexing¬ 
ton bridge. Boys knocked down over half of the nests. 

Black-poll Warbler. May 24. Migration group. 

Bay-breasted Warbler. May 24, with the Black-polls. 

Prairie Marsh Wren. April 30, along the Platte. 

Brown Creeper. First seen this fall, November 14. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet. A pair in the vicinity last 
winter. First noted this fall, November 4. 

Eastern Robin. First seen January 24 feeding on Rus¬ 
sian Olives which are naturalized on the Platte flood plain. 
First migrants seen on February 13. Last noted on October 
2. An albino attracted much attention for a few weeks in 
April on the Courthouse lawn.—CAROL KINCH, Lexing¬ 
ton, Nebraska. 
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Occurrence Records of Hawks and Owls in the Bladen 
(Webster County) Area.— 

Cooper’s Hawk. March 18, April 18, April 27, Septem¬ 
ber 5, October 21, November 1. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk. January 4, January 14. 

Red-tailed Hawk. April 16; also seen on numerous 
occasions during the summer and fall. 

Swainson’s Hawk. Noted fairly regularly in spring and 
summer, but not as many as usual this fall. 

Marsh Hawk. This species has been very common here 
this year, and is fairly numerous this fall. 

Prairie Falcon. 1946: December 1, December 29. 1947 : 
January 20, January 30, February 1, February 13, March 
16, October 25, November 8. 

Pigeon Hawk. January 24, February 25. 

Sparrow Hawk. Not overly numerous this season but 
about normal numbers during migration this fall. 

American Rough-legged Hawk. January 1, January 20, 
January 24, January 31 (2 birds, black phase), February 
12 . 


Ferruginous Rough-leg. January 17, January 30 (2 
birds), February 21, 22, and 23, March 15, March 27. 

Goshawk. One seen December 25, 1946 as we were 
hunting rabbits north of Bladen. 

Golden Eagle. 1946: December 12. 1947: January 15, 
January 25, February 20, February 26 (2 birds), March 15 
(2 birds), March 16, March 22. It is presumed these were 
the same birds seen singly and as a pair during the period 
encompassing the dates given. 

Great Horned Owl. This species can be seen almost 
every time we walk along any of our wooded creeks in this 
vicinity. Sand Creek, near Holstein in Adams County, and 
the Little Blue River near Bladen are typical. 
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Short-eared Owl. January 30.—HAROLD TURNER, 
Bladen, Nebraska. 

Some 1947 Nebraska Bird Records by Counties.— 

Adams County. March 23: Say’s Phoebe near Rose- 
land; a Sharp-shinned Hawk, White-throated, Harris’s and 
Tree Sparrows, and Slate-colored Junco near Pauline; 
Brewer’s Blackbird near Ayr; several flocks of Sandhill 
Cranes, Snow Geese, Blue Geese, and about 20 White-front¬ 
ed Geese near Hayland. 

Brown County. May 1: Swainson’s Hawks near Johns¬ 
town. May 4: Found the first young Horned Larks awing 
at Ainsworth Air Base; also Fox Sparrow (gray phase), 
Lincoln’s, Song, White-crowned, Vesper, and Lark Spar¬ 
rows at same locality. May 5: Several pairs of Say’s Phoe- 
bes around building at Ainsworth Air Base. Toward even¬ 
ing of this day a pair of Upland Plovers flew over and, 
while watching them, saw a lone Whistling Swan fly over 
going north and probably heading for the Niobrara River. 
May 6: At Ainsworth Air Base we saw Upland Plover, Har¬ 
ris’s, White-throated, Clay-colored, Song, and Savannah 
Sparrows, and the Brown Thrasher. May 25: Rough-wing¬ 
ed Swallows were seen near Long Pine. 

Buffalo County. April 20: A large concentration of 
Sandhill Cranes near Elm Creek. 

Cherry County. May 4: Small flock of Sharp-tailed 
Grouse near Red Deer Lake; several species of ducks also 
seen in the lake country but did not seem numerous. 

Clay County. March 23: Snow Geese (3,000 plus), 
Blue Geese (200 plus), Pintail (3500 plus), Mallard (200) 
near Fairfield; Pintail (5,000 plus), Mallard (500), Green¬ 
winged Teal (20), Baldpate (100), Gadwall (10) north of 
Edgar. 

Custer County. April 4: Several small flocks of Sharp- 
tailed Grouse seen north of Sargent. 
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Fillmore County. March 23: Snow Geese (600), Blue 
Geese (25), Pintail (1000 plus) on a slough near Shickley; 
Song Sparrows found along margin of same slough; three 
Rough-legged and two Red-tailed Hawks near Shickley. 

Franklin County. March 22: Two Ravens (probably 
White-necked) near Naponee; several Magpies, Pintails 
05000 plus). Mallards (300), Baldpates (20), Green-wing¬ 
ed Teal (8), and Canada Geese (40) near Campbell. 

Garfield County. May 25: Upland Plover, a single 
Long-billed Dowitcher, several Swainson’s Hawks, and 
Sharp-tailed Grouse north of Burwell. Nearly in the City 
limits of Burwell I stopped to pick up and examine a fresh- 
Iv-killed Sharp-tailed Grouse, a highway casualty. Several 
Blue Grosbeaks and Quail seen near Burwell. Say’s Phoebe 
was noticed in the Burwell area. 

Hall County. March 10: Robins (500 plus) feeding on 
fruit of Hackberry trees, Grand Island. March 15: (500 
plus) Starlings seen near Wood River. 

Harlan County. March 22: Two Ravens near Alma. 

Holt County. April 23: Several Swainson’s Hawks seen 
near Atkinson. May 17: Upland Plover near Inman. May 
25: Quail near Stuart; Red-shafted Flicker near Atkinson; 
Upland Plover, Bobolinks, and Blue Grosbeaks near Swan 
Lake, Forster’s Tern at Swan Lake; Rock Wren found in 
a high sand bank south of Atkinson. 

Kearney County. March 16: 30 Canada Geese and 7 
Redheads seen near Axtell. March 23: 1 Red-tailed Hawk 
and 2 Rough-legged Hawks near Norman; 1 Cooper’s Hawk 
near Lowell. 

Keyapaha County. May 4: Upland Plover near Norden ; 
small flock of Prairie Chickens near Springview; several 
coveys of Quail near Meadville. 

Loup County. April 4: 1 flock of Prairie Chickens seen 
north of Taylor. April 20: 1 Swainson’s Hawk north of Tay- 
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lor; also a flock of Sharp-tailed Grouse and numerous Mag¬ 
pies. May 25: East of Taylor we found Bobolinks and 
Dickcissels; Quail seen north of Taylor. 

Phelps County. March 12: Eastern Meadowlark and 1 
Pigeon Hawk, Atlanta. March 14: Small flock of Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, Atlanta. March 15-16: 1 Raven seen each day 
near Atlanta. March 16: Small flock of Chestnut-collared 
Longspur.s seen near Atlanta. March 18 :1 Raven seen near 
Atlanta; also several flocks of Sandhill Cranes, 500 Pin¬ 
tails and 25 Canada Geese. March 20: Sandhill Cranes, 
Canada Geese, Pintails (10,000 plus), and Brewer’s Black¬ 
birds. March 21: Several flocks of Cranes. March 22: 
Ravens in same locality as above; Cardinal along Turkey 
Creek south of Holdrege. March 24-25: Sandhill Cranes, 
Atlanta. March 26: Sandhill Cranes and a Herring Gull, At¬ 
lanta. March 27-28: Sandhill Cranes, Atlanta. March 29: 
Sandhill Cranes and 25 White-fronted Geese, Atlanta^ 
March 31: Sandhill Cranes, Atlanta. April 1: Sandhill 
Cranes and a heavy flight of Say’s Pheobes. April 2: 2 Ra¬ 
vens, Atlanta. April 4: 1 Prairie Falcon. 

Pierce County. May 10: Upland Plover near Plain- 
view. May 12: Say’s Phoebe and Bobolinks near Plainview. 

Polk County. March 10: A flock of 2,000 Starlings 
near Silver Creek. March 15: A covey of Bobwhites seen 
near Silver Creek. 

Rock County. May 17 : Quail near Newport. May 25: 
North of Taylor (but in Rock County) we saw small num¬ 
bers of Prairie Chickens several times, and just south of 
Basset we saw Upland Plovers, several Burrowing Owls, 
and 2 Short-eared Owls; Quail also seen south of Bassett. 

Webster County. March 22: Eastern Phoebe near Bla¬ 
den. 


Several Counties. May 25: Wilson Phalaropes were 
not uncommon and we saw several pairs in Garfield, Rock, 
and Holt Counties. May 29: Numerous Upland Plovers seen 
near Bassett in Rock County, Stuart in Holt County, and 
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Plainview in Pierce County. The Bobolink was seen on this 
date east of Laurel, but in Dixon County. Juiie 7: The Blue 
Grosbeak was seen near Long Pine, Brown County: Up¬ 
land Plover near Orchard, Antelope County; A sharp-shin¬ 
ned Hawk near Royal, Antelope County; and Bobolink near 
Plainview, Pierce County. June 28: On this day we saw 
occasional Prairie Chickens and Sharp-tailed Grouse in 
Custer, Blaine, and Brown Counties, and found the Blue 
Grosbeak in a most forlorn little ravine near Brewster, 
Blaine County. April and May: We many times saw several 
Lesser Scaup Ducks on a large pond near Newport, Rock 
County, and as both sezes were present we have no doubt 
that we were seeing breeding birds; summer birds have 
been seen in Cherry County and I have found their nests 
in Garden County, so I think this Rock County record can 
be safely added to the list of county breeding records. 

Many other species were seen, but are not listed as 
they are well distributed over the state, or are common in 
their range. I like to catch them out of range, viz, the Black- 
headed Grosbeaks nesting at Yankton, South Dakota. I 
also find Blue Grosbeaks nesting on the family farm here 
near Sioux City nearly every year. Had a Carolina Wren 
here in yard during the week of August 25. This is my third 
record for that species in this vicinity in about 20 years.— 
WILLIAM YOUNGWORTH, Sioux City, Iowa . 

Occurrence Notes from Keith County.— The Long-crest¬ 
ed Jay was seen April 28 along the South Platte River in 
some willow trees. The bird’s long crest and the black and 
dark blue colors and Jay habits made identification posi¬ 
tive. 

Five Marbled Godwits were observed on May 1 on a 
sandbar along the South Platte River, in company with a 
Western Willet. My daughter and I were able to approach 
within 50 feet of them. After studying them and hearing 
their voice several times we flushed them and noticed they 
were very rapid in flight. 

The Rough-winged Swallow was very common in mi¬ 
gration. 
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Several hundred Northern Cliff Swallows nested south 
and east of Lewellen in Garden and Keith Counties. 

The Upland Plover is quite common at the west end of 
Lake W. C. McConaughy.—HAROLD R. BENCKESER, 
Brule, Nebraska. 

Nesting of the White-necked Raven in Kearney County. 
—Reports of White-necked Ravens came to me sometime 
in March, at which time a nest had not been found. On 
April 13, 1947, a nest was located 3 miles south of Axtell, 
Kearney County, Nebraska, and reported. (This species 
has been recorded in that area for several years.) When on 
April 18, I first saw the nest, which was in a Black Locust 
tree, it contained 5 eggs. I was too busy to return until 
April 24, when all eggs were hatched. I wanted to take 
motion pictures of this nesting record but did not again 
visit the site until April 27; all of the birds were gone. I 
returned to Kearney to find that Walt May’s son had them 
as pets.—EDDIE BROWN, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Scattered Notes.— On June 9, 1947 a pair of Holboell’s 
Grebes was seen on a small lake about two miles east of 
Bingham, Sheridan County. They were watched for several 
minutes through both 6x binoculars and a 20x telescope. 

An American Egret was seen standing in shallow wa¬ 
ter at the Loup City Recreation Grounds in Sherman Coun¬ 
ty on July 23; this bird was also watched for some time 
through the 6x and 20x glasses. 

The first Lark Buntings noted in 1947 were seen just 
west of North Starr in Nance County on May 13. Other 
flocks of this species were seen in Greeley County on May 
13 and 14. 

While driving east on State Highway 57 in Custer 
County at 6:30 p.m. on May 30, a Crow was seen feeding 
on some object at the side of the road within a rather deep 
highway cut. Investigation showed the object to be a dead 
Barn Owl, which was presumably a highway casualty. In 
the steep bank on the north side of the cut a nest cavity was 
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found, about 12 feet above the road bed. The level floor of 
the cavity was covered with loosely matted mammal hair 
and small bones, apparently from regurgitated pellets of 
the owls; seven eggs were in the nest cavity; one egg, the 
contents of which had been eaten, was in the road gutter 
under the nest site. The eggs in the nest were cold. 

On May 31 a Barn Owl was flushed from a small grove 
of boxelder trees in the hilly country between Ord and 
Arcadia in Valley County. The Owl flew about 150 yards to 
a hole in the steep side of a road cut and about ten feet 
above the roadbed. Examination showed this hole to be 
another nest cavity, similar to that described above. In 
addition to the floor covering of disorganized pellet mater¬ 
ial, was the flattened, dessicated carcass of a Barn Owl, 
on which were four warm eggs. On June 10 a Barn Owl 
was on this nest. Further observations at this site were 
not made.—EDSON FICHTER, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

List of Birds Observed in the National Forest Nursery 
Area, Near Halsey, Thomas County, Summer, 1947.— East¬ 
ern Screech Owl, Great Horned Owl, Eastern Nighthawk, 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Flicker, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, 
Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Phoebe, Say’s Phoebe, Prairie 
Homed Lark, Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Northern 
Blue Jay, Magpie, Crow, Long-tailed Chickadee, Western 
House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, 
Western Robin, Eastern Bluebird, Wood Thrush, Logger- 
head Shrike, Starling, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black 
and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler (?), Yellow Warb¬ 
ler, Northern Yellow-throat, Redstart, Long-tailed Chat, 
Eastern Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Eastern Red¬ 
wing, Baltimore Oriole, Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Cardin¬ 
al, Rocky' Mountain Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, 
Northern Pine Siskin, Eastern Goldfinch, Bendire’s Cross¬ 
bill, Red-eyed Towhee, Arctic Towhee, Western Grasshop¬ 
per Sparrow, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping 
Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Lincoln Sparrow, and Swamp 
Sparrow. 
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The Chickadees, Chats, Lark Sparrows, and Chipping 
Sparrows were not as numerous as last year. House Wrens 
were much more abundant than last year, with every avail¬ 
able nest site seeming to be in use this year. Only one Wood 
Thrush was present, but it apparently had no mate and 
left early in the summer.—CARL E. SMITH, U. S. Forest 
Service, Halsey, Nebraska. 

A Note on Nuthatchee at Evergreen, Colorado.—Since 
1920 I have kept summer records of birds in vicinity of 
Evergreen, Colorado in Bear Creek Canyon in the Rockies. 
In all these years our yard has had numerous Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Nuthatches and the Pygmy Nuthatches. This summer 
from July 2 through September 23 a very few Pygmys 
were seen or heard and no Rocky Mountain Nuthatches, 
which the Red-breasted Nuthatch, which I had heretofore 
never observed in our yard, was present in numbers.— 
MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings, Nebraska. 

Notes from Hall County.— On the evening of Septem¬ 
ber 18; 1947, I visited Stolley State Park. As I got out of 
the car I heard what sounded like the barking of small 
dogs. I .soon discovered the sounds were coming from the 
tree tops and being made by Black-crowned Night Herons. 
They seemed quite disturbed, flying and circling and com¬ 
ing back to alight in the trees again. I counted around 50; 
it was difficult to be sure of an exact count. Finally they 
all took off and flew south, out of sight. About ten minutes 
later a single bird returned and alighted in a tree. After 
another 5 minutes or so the entire flock came back, settling 
in the trees. I was careful not to disturb them again. 

Purple Finches were seen on November 9 in the woods 
along Wood River. I saw no adult males; there were about 
6 or 8 females and immatures. 

Both Kinglets are common to this locality but it seems 
there have been many more of the Ruby-crowned this fall 
than usual.—MRS. ETHEL HOUSER, Grand Island, Ne¬ 
braska. 
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Autumn Birds in the Pine Ridge, Sioux County. —In 
company with Mrs. Fichter and Mr. and Mrs. David Damon 
of Lincoln, I spent the week of September 29 to October 5 
in the Monroe Canyon area of the Pine Ridge about eight 
miles north of Harrison, Sioux County. The Pine Ridge is 
a relatively narrow but strikingly beautiful strip of rough 
Nebraska country which has attracted the attention of nat¬ 
uralists in the state for many years. This high escarpment 
with its magnificent buttes and canyons, clad with yellow 
pines on the steep slopes, constitutes, along with the Wild¬ 
cat Hills of Scottsbiuff and Garden Counties, the little toes 
of the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and furnishes both 
winter and summer habitat for many species of birds not 
regularly found elsewhere in Nebraska. 

Thirty-six kinds of birds were seen in the Monroe 
Canyon area during our stay there this autumn. Typical 
were the Pinyon Jays, the Mountain Bluebirds, the Pine 
Siskins, the Townsend’s Solitaires. Perhaps no sound more 
thoroughly expresses the wildness of this remote canyon 
country that the cries of Pinyon Jays. We heard them often. 
Small troops of Bluebirds were seen late in the afternoons 
as they moved quietly across the ridges, sitting for long 
intervals in the tops of the yellow pine trees. Here was 
the usual compliment of Blue Jays, Crows, and Magpies, 
Flickers, Hairy Woodpeckers, Chickadees and White-breast¬ 
ed Nuthatches. A single Red-breasted Nuthatch was found. 
Red-tailed Hawks, Marsh Hawks, and one Prairie Falcon 
were seen. On the plains above and below the escarpment 
were Horned Larks and Western Meadowlarks. A King¬ 
fisher still fished the waters of Monroe Creek where the 
clear, little stream emerges from the hills. Horned Owls 
were heard in the still, frosty nights. 

One afternoon we heard a sound that speaks of April 
in the Great Bend of the Platte, and looking up we saw 
Sandhill Cranes, about 85 of them, high and going south. 

We found Slate-colored, Montana, and Pink-sided Jun- 
cos along the mantle rock and among the pines on the higher 
slopes. 
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Robins and Brown Thrashers, Northern Pileolated 
Warblers, White-crowned Sparrows, Arctic Towhees, West¬ 
ern Kingbirds, and Rock Wrens were still in the sheltering 
canyons. Hurrying homeward one evening after sundown, 

1 came upon a Wood Thrush, silent and furtive in the gloom 
of a wooded canyon floor.—EDSON FIGHTER, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

A Flight of Hawks Seen in Thomas County.— Mr. Ken¬ 
neth Anderson reports seeing a flight of hawks on October 

2 which lasted from 1:30 p.m. to 3 :00 p.m. He counted over 
100 birds two different times and thinks the flight contain¬ 
ed nearly 2,000 hawks. He was one-half mile west of Hal¬ 
sey and most of the Hawks were going clue south; a few of 
the last ones turned east and left in a southeasterly direc¬ 
tion.—CARL E. SMITH, U. S. Forest Service, Halsey, Ne¬ 
braska. 

Woodcock at Omaha, Douglas County. —On the morn¬ 
ing of November 2, while walking through a wooded grove 
near my home I flushed twice from almost under my feet 
an American Woodcock. This is the first time I have ever 
seen this rare bird, but once discovered, it is unmistakable. 
—WADE VOGEL, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Evening Grosbeaks at North Platte, Lincoln County.— 
A flock of Evening Grosbeaks visited my yard the morning 
of November 17. They apparently were feeding on Russian 
Olive berries, both in the trees and on the ground beneath. 
I counted 20 of the handsome birds in this flock. Mr. Wil¬ 
son Tout tells me that they are seen here occasionally 
through the winter months, sometimes staying in the vicin¬ 
ity for several weeks. 

The Evening Grosbeaks were again in the yard the 
rainy morning of November 20, when they were observed 
for about an hour as they breakfasted on the olives and 
afterwards sat in the trees preening their feathers. It 
seemed to me that back and under parts were very dusky, 
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with only a slight, yellowish tinge,- which might indicate 
that they belonged to the western subspecies or were inter¬ 
mediate between the eastern and western.—MRS. CARL N. 
COLLISTER, North Platte, Nebraska. 

Evening Grosbeak at Stapleton, Logan County. —On the 
morning of December 6, 1947, Dr. E. F. Carr and Mrs. 
Carr observed a male Evening Grosbeak feeding on the 
berries of Russian Olive trees at their home in Stapleton. 
This species is rare in this area.—MR. and MRS. EARL W. 
GLANDON, Stapleton, Nebraska. 


NEBRASKA BIRD CLUB NEWS 
By ADRIAN C. FOX* 

Nebraska Bird Club News is a new department in THE 
NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW. It will appear in the No. 2 
issue of each succeeding volume. The principal aim of this 
department will be to keep readers informed of the activi¬ 
ties of the organized bird clubs in Nebraska; other objec¬ 
tives may present themselves. 

It is undoubtedly true that when two or more nature 
lovers formally organize into a bird club it is because they 
hope to benefit mutually from the associations. In addition, 
they may wish to attain certain objectives which could not 
be realized individually. 

Some bird clubs are formed so that members may en¬ 
joy the benefits of associating with friends having similar 
interests. Others wish to exchange notes and observations 
on birds. And many direct their activities in regular meet¬ 
ings toward educatioial and recreational objectives, with an 
occasional informal birding trip. Many bird clubs take part 
in nesting studies and bird counts, or actively engage in 
the support of conservation measures. Some even take on 
the job of developing small wildlife habitat areas. All of 

*Mr. Adrian C. Fox, who has kindly consented to help 
with the editing of the Bird Club department, is Head of 
the Educational Relations Section, Division of Information 
and Education, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He works principally with educational adminis¬ 
trators, teachers, and conservationists in introducing and 
promoting conservation education in the public schools. 
Trained in biology, he spent his first 7 years with the S.C.S. 
in the Dakotas. While at Park River, North Dakota, he 
banded over 7000 birds. Wildlife photography is numbered 
among his hobbies. Mr. Fox came to Lincoln in June, 1942. 
He served in the Naval Reserve for 33 months during World 
War II.—Ed. 
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these activities are worthy; additional possibilities for ac¬ 
tivities are unlimited. 

It shall be the policy of this department to record the 
activities of Nebraska bird clubs so that each club may be 
informed currently of what the other is doing. It is hoped 
that this exchange of ideas may assist bird clubs in success¬ 
fully attaining their objectives. Each Nebraska bird club 
is urged to keep the editor of this department informed of 
its activities, reporting everything that might be of inter¬ 
est to other clubs. 

Up to now we have received notes from only four bird 
clubs. There must be other bird clubs in Nebraska. If there 
are, we would like to hear from them. 

Brooking Bird Club, Hastings 

W. E. Eigsti, President; Mrs. Frank Shields, Vice- 
Pesident; Miss Vera Maunder, Secy-Treasurer. 

Katherine S. Brooking reported on the Brooking Bird 
Club by sending us a letter on club activities, accompanied 
by several very attractive programs that announced meet¬ 
ings held in 1946-47, and those planned for 1947-48. 

Some of the highlights selected from these programs 
include biographical sketches and reviews of articles by 
noted ornithologists, motion pictures, report on the 1946 
meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club at Omaha, pic¬ 
nics at Heartwell Park, field trips, and talks by club mem¬ 
bers and guest speakers. 

The club takes part each year in the Christmas Bird 
Count and the Annual Field Day in May. Reports on these 
have been referred to in previous issues of THE NEBRAS¬ 
KA BIRD REVIEW. Active participation by bird clubs 
in such activities provides a source of information on local 
birds. Such data, recorded by the club historian or appear¬ 
ing in the REVIEW, may some day become invaluable. 

The Brooking Bird Club has the earmarks of a success¬ 
ful organization. We are informed that their 40 or more 
members, who are also Active Members of the N. 0. U., 
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hold regular meetings each month. This is indicative of a 
successful club. 

The club has subscribed to the Audubon Magazine for 
many years, and has built up a fine reference library avail¬ 
able to members. A library of 120 colored lantern slides 
has been accumulated and is frequently used for educational 
programs. 

We shall look forward to learning more about the ac¬ 
tivities of this progressive club. 

Inez Houghton Audubon Society, Chadron 

Mrs. Clive Short, Secretary of the Inez Houghton Au¬ 
dubon Society, reports increased club activities following 
a rather slow start early in the year. The cold, wet spring 
prevented the field trips usually enjoyed by club members. 
This is unfortunate, as bird migrations seemed to be as 
unusual as the weather. Field trips under such conditions 
might have resulted in some interesting observations wor¬ 
thy of record. 

The Spring flight of Snow Geese, according to Mrs. 
Short, was an “awe inspiring sight that I shall never for¬ 
get”. 

Members of the Inez Houghton Audubon Society are 
fortunate to be living in an ornithologically interesting 
section of Nebraska. 

North Platte Bird Club, North Platte 

Mrs. Glen Viehmeyer, President; Miss Carmen Heller, 
Vice-President; Arthur McCabe, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The North Platte Bird Club, organized April 7, 1934, 
is still actively supported by five of the original Charter 
Members: Wilson Tout, Miss Rebecca Tout, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Hollman, and Mrs. Carl Collister. The only require¬ 
ment for membership in the club is an interest in birds. 
The club’s unique method of taking roll call, by having each 
member reply with a report on field observations or the 
review of a current article on birds, should stimulate in¬ 
terest and keep everyone alert. 
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The outstanding incident of interest to club members 
during the past year was a 5-week visit by Robert P. Allen, 
who is in charge of the Whooping Crane investigation for 
the National Audubon Society and the U. S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service. Allen met with the club three times and con¬ 
ducted a field trip during his stay. 

The North Platte Bird Club, you will recall, was the 
host organization to the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, May 23 and 24, 1947. And 
of course we must not forget the Forty-third Annual Field 
Day of the N. 0. U. which was held in the North Platte 
vicinity on May 24. The three field parties that went bird- 
ing on that day were led by North Platte Bird Club mem¬ 
bers: Wilson Tout, Carl Hollman, and Glen Viehmeyer. 

University Place Bird Club, Lincoln 

Mrs. Alice Hupp, President; Mrs. Anna Stone, Vice- 
President; Harriet Frahm, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The University Place Bird Club is the only organiza¬ 
tion of its kind in Lincoln since the Lincoln Bird Club be¬ 
came inactive some years ago. A few members of the dis¬ 
banded organization are now associated with the University 
Place Bird Club, bringing total membership to 18. 

The activities of the club begin in September each 
year, with monthly meeting through the winter months 
and into June. Occasionally, additional meetings are held to 
accomodate guest speakers or to provide for other activi¬ 
ties. 

Mrs. Ethol Bishop, chairman of the program commit¬ 
tee for 1946-47, helped plan the activities for the year, 
which included bird imitations by Miss Gouldsby, and a 
paper on “When and Why do Birds Migrate”, by Mrs. 
Myron Swenk, a guest speaker. 

Club members selected a date for their 1946 Christmas 
Bird Census but had to give it up when the balmy weather 
gave way to snow, wind, and sub-zero temperatures in late 
December. At the time of this writing, plans are being made 
for a 1947 Christmas Bird Census of an area on Stevens 
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Creek near University Place. Mrs. Dwight Thomas and 
several other members of the club speak very highly of the 
area. Watch for their census list in the next issue of the 
REVIEW. 

The University Place Bird Club held its annual field 
day on May 24, 1947. The ten members taking part in the 
bird count reported a combined list of 80 birds seen. This 
list was published in the January-June 1947 NEBRASKA 

BIRD REVIEW. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A signal honor has come to the Nebraska Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union, to the state of Nebraska, and to the entire 
midwestern region. The American Ornithologists’ Union 
at its 1947 annual meeting held in Toronto, Ontario, last 
September, elected to hold its 1948 meeting in Omaha. 
The dates will be October 11-15 and headquarters will be at 
the Joslyn Memorial. This will be the Sixty-sixth stated 
meeting and the first ever held between Chicago and Den¬ 
ver. The N. 0. U. will be the host organization and it is 
hoped that all members and other bird students in the Ne¬ 
braska region will give full support to the Committee on 
Arrangements. The success of this meeting, the most im¬ 
portant, ornithologically, of any assemblage ever held in 
the Missouri Valley, will depend on local attendance and 
financial aid. 

The Local Committee on Arrangements appointed by 
A. 0. U. President, Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa, Canada, are as 
follows: Charles C. Ayres, Jr., Ottumwa, Iowa; David Da¬ 
mon, Lincoln, Nebraska; William H. Ferguson, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Adrian C. Fox, Lincoln, Nebraska; Harold Gif¬ 
ford, Omaha, Nebraska; Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Ne¬ 
braska; Fred W. Haecker, Kemmerer, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Bertha C. Minardi, Mrs. Jane M. Moser, R. Allyn Moser, 
Mrs. Mary L. Perkins and Sigsby S. Sears of Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska; Bruce F. Stiles, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Jane B. 
Swenk, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Wilson Tout, North Platte, 
Nebraska. 

All correspondence and inquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary of this Committee, Mrs. Jane M. Moser, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Benson Station, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 

The 1948 meeting and field day of the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union will be held on May 14-15 at Sioux City, 
Iowa, in response to an invitation extended by the Iowa 
Ornithologists’ Union to convene with them as their guests. 
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In THE NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW for January- 
June, 1947, Vol. 15, No. 1, p. 35, it was reported that food 
packages had been sent to two German ornithologists by 
the organization,^ARE, as a result of the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union’s contribution. One of the two food pack¬ 
ages was sent to Prof. Dr. Alfred Laubmann. Dr. Laub- 
nann’s letter of thanks is printed here in full, as translat¬ 
ed by Miss Margaret Dolezal, Instructor in German, De¬ 
partment of Modern-Languages, University of Nebraska. 

(13b) Munchen 9 
Sept. 18, 1947 
Karolingerstrasse 18/2 

Highly esteemed Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union: 

Dear Colleagues and Friends: 

That was a great surprise for all of us, when the post 
office delivered to us the message that a CARE package 
from the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union had arrived. Over¬ 
joyed we called for the package at the proper authorities, 
and you all should have been present, when we, my wife, I 
and my still unmarried daughter, who is still living with 
us, opened the package. It was truly as if it were Christmas, 
and teal's almost came to our eyes, upon seeing all the won¬ 
derful things which we found and with which we truly are 
no longer acquainted. 

May you all be convinced that you have rendered a real 
kindness, that you have alleviated need in the truest sense 
of the word, and that you have made a little child very hap¬ 
py with the sweets which were among the things we look 
upon as unbelievable. 

In spirit across the ocean I clasp your hand and convey 
to you from the bottom of my heart my sincere*: t thanks 
and the thanks of my entire family. My wife, my two daugh¬ 
ters, my son-in-law and our small grandchild unite with me 
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in this offering of thanks. We still can not believe that, 
after all the horrors we have been through, there still are 
people who are willing to do such kindnesses. But on the 
other hand this fact gives us again courage to believe yet in 
humanity and to believe in a more beautiful future. 

Unusually dear to me is the fact that these presents 
came to us from professional colleagues, from people who as 
I are inspired by our beloved science, by the study of bird- 
life, hence by an activity which will and must bring us to¬ 
gether again despite all that separates us. 

You may all be convinced that you have truly rendered 
us a kindness. The need in which we have been living al¬ 
ready for a long time is truly very terrible and is constant¬ 
ly becoming greater due to the horrible consequences which 
drouth and heat, unknown here for more than 100 years, 
has occasioned. If and how we will survive this winter and 
with it the severe results of this catastrophe, only the gods 
know. But that you all have brought us one big step for¬ 
ward with your present, therein you may rejoice with us. 

It was just like Christmas, when we as children stood 
beneath the Christmas tree and opened Christmas packages. 
Just that way did we adults again feel when we stood in 
front of your consignment and took out one box after the 
other. Tears came to our eyes because of the good fortune 
of seeing all these wonderful things and also because of 
the good fortune that there still are such dear people who 
wish to do good. 

Both of us, our children, and our grandchild will never 
be able to forget this in our life, and we are only sorry that 
we can not in any manner repay you. I hope, however, when 
I am able to go back to my old position, to be able to send 
you my ornithological works, among others my work con¬ 
cerning “The Birds of Paraguay” 2 vol., which appeared 
yet during the war. Until then you all must be satisfied 
with our thanks. 

In this frame of mind, once again I clasp your hands, 
my dear friends and colleagues, thanking you from the 
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bottom of my heart, for myself and my whole family, and 
I am and remain until death 

Your thankful most devoted, 

A. Laubmann (signed) 


The American Ornithologists’ Union in its annual meet¬ 
ing held in Toronto, Canada last September elected Dr. R. 
Allyn Moser of Omaha, and present president of N. 0. U., 
to full membership. This gives the state of Nebraska and 
the N. O. U. a full member in A. 0. U., something we have 
not had since the passing of the late Professor Myron H. 
Swenk. 

The 1947 annual meeting of the Wilson Ornithological 
Club was held at Columbus, Ohio the last week in Novem¬ 
ber. N. 0. U. members attending were Dr. and Mrs. R. 
Allyn Moser of Omaha and F. W. Haecker of Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. The N. 0. U. is affiliated with the W. 0. C. A 
paper, A Study of the Mountain Bluebird, was presented 
by F. W. Haecker. Mr. Haecker was named the new chair¬ 
man of the Affiliated Societies Committee of W. 0. C. 


The following persons have become members of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union since the membership list 
was last published in the REVIEW (see Vol. 14, No. 2, pp. 
49-53) : 


Active Members 

Brandhorst, C. T., Science Dept., Concordia College, 


Seward, Nebraska _1947 

Eigsti, W. E., Hastings Museum, Hastings, Nebraska 1947 

Kinch, Carol, 906 N. Grant, Lexington, Nebraska_1947 

Lueshen, Mrs. John, Wisner, Nebraska _1947 

Singer, Mrs. Myron, 349 South Plum, Grand Island, 

Nebraska _.;______..1947 
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Associate Members 

Ager, James H., Game, Forestation & Parks Commis¬ 


sion, State House, Lincoln, Nebraska .—1947 

Ayres, Mr. Charles C., Jr., 208 E 2nd Street, Ottumwa, 

Iowa __^___1947 

Broe, Mrs. Peter, 4258 Laurel Avenue, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska _, w ,___1947 

Brown, Mr. Eddie, 523 West 18th Street, Kearney, Ne¬ 
braska __. r ...1947 

Damon, David, Game, Forestation & Parks Commis¬ 
sion, State House, Lincoln, Nebraska ...1947 

Middleton, Mrs. Archie, Brady, Nebraska ..1947 


Members who have changed from associate to active 
'membership are listed below: 

Anderson, Mr. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska 
Anderson, Mrs. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska 
Collister, Mrs. Carl, 1418 E. 2nd Street, North Platte, Ne¬ 
braska 

Fleming, Mrs. Ruth M., 3100 Leighton Avenue, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

New Subscribers to The Nebraska Bird Review 
Carrothers, Miss Vera, 14704 Alder Avenue, East Cleve¬ 
land, 12, Ohio 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Library, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Ross, Hollis T., 29 So. Second Street, Lewisburg, Pa. 








OMAHA 


NAME OF BIRD 


BLUE 

SPRINGS 


LINCOLN FAIRBURY HASTINGS BLADEN 


STAPLETON NORTH 
PLATTE 


KEITH 

COUNTY 


CHADRON 


Grebe, Horned .. 

...Apr. 

19 



















Grebe, Eared . 








12. 







.May 

3 





Grebe Pied-billed . 

.... Mar. 

23. 




6 

.Apr. 

1.. 

May 

8.. 



_May 

11 


23 





Pelican, White . 













.Apr. 

21. 

.Apr. 

13 





Cormorant, Double-crested .. 

...Apr. 

13. 













9. 

.Mar. 

30 




...Apr. 

20. 

.Apr. 

9. 




10. 

.. Apr. 

22 . . . 




23 


6 


2 



Heron, Little Blue ..... 

...June 

1. 





.May 

12 













Heron, Eastern Green .. 



.May 

17. 

.May 

30. 

.Apr. 

7. .... 


1. 

. 




.May 

30 





Heron, Brack-crowned Night . 









.May 

5. 



.June 

1. 

.Apr. 

19. 

.Apr. 

28 



Bittern, American . 







... May 

6. 

.Apr. 

27. 

. 


.Apr. 

11. 

-Apr. 

26 





Goose, Canada . 

... Mar. 

20...... 



_Mar. 

22. 

.Apr. 

5. 


31. 



.Mar. 

10. 

.Feb. 

12. 

.Jan. 

26 





23 






23 







Feb. 

5 






... Mar. 

16. 



.Mar. 

22. 

.Mar. 

13 - .. 

Mar. 

31...... 




15. 



..Mar. 

15 





16 




22 

Mar. 

13 ... 










1 



Mallard, Common ... 

...Mar. 

23. 

.Mar. 

16. 

.Mar. 

22. 

.Apr. 

8. 

.Mar. 

18.. 

.Mar. 

12. 

.Jan. 

1. 

.Jan. 

19. 

.Jan. 

1.. 

_Jan. 

2 


... Mar. 

16. 











.Mar. 

23. 

.Mar. 

22. 

.Mar. 

11 



Baldpate . 


23-... 

_Miar. 

19. 



. . Apr. 

15. 

.Mar. 

26...... 



.Mar. 

18. 

..Mar. 

26. 

.Mar. 

11 





23. .. 


16 ... 


2 


20 

Mar. 

17 

Mar. 

11 


13 

Feb. 

23 

.Feb. 

19 




... Mar. 

29. 

. Mar. 

16 ... 




23 


29 




20 


29 

.Mar. 

6 



Teal, Blue-winged . 

... Mar. 

23. 



.Mar. 

17. 



.. Mar. 

24.. 





_Mar. 

13. 

_Apr. 

4 



Shoveller . 

... Mar. 

23.. 



— Mar. 

17. 

.Mar. 

23. 

.Mar. 

24. 





.Feb. 

23. 

.Mar. 

9 



Duck, Wood .... 


27. 

.Apr. 

9 

















Redhead . 


23. 







.... Mar. 

25. 



.Apr. 

4. 

.Mar. 

30. 

.Apr. 

5 





23 


13 .... 









. Mar. 

31 







Canvas-back . 


23. 




30. 

. 


..Mar. 

25. 



. Mar. 

18. 

..Apr. 

3. 

.Apr. 

10 





23 


13 


17 


23 


25 




31. 

.Mar. 

26. 

.Apr. 

5 



Golden-eye, American ... 

... Apr. 

9. 













.Mar. 


.Feb. 

8 





39 













6 





Buffle-head .. 

... Mar. 

23...... 












28... 

.Mar. 

13— 

.Apr. 

6 



Duck, Ruddy .... 


12. 



.—. Apr. 

27. 







.Apr. 

I..... 

.Apr. 

3. 

.Apr. 

10 





23 







Ma" 

24 





..... Mar. 

9. 

.Jan. 

26 





26 
















2 



Hawk, Sharp shinned .. 


27....'..'. 





. Jan. 

20 ....... 


25. 

... .Jan. 

4. 



.Mar. 

29. 

.Feb. 

8 



Hawk, Cooper’s .. 

...Feb. 

18. 





.Jan. 

5. 



... Mar. 

18. 

.Apr. 

10.. 

.May 

4. 

.Mar. 

1 



Hawk, Red-tailed ... 

... Mar. 

22. 



.Mar 

30.. 

.Apr. 

15-. 



.Apr. 

16. 

.... May 

20. 



.Jan. 

18 














.Feb. 

23 









Hawk, Broad-winged . 

Hawk, Swainson’s . 









.May 

17 




.Mar. 

22. 

.Apr. 

19 





.May 

4. 

.Apr. 

18. 



.. . May 

17. 

.Feb. 

1. 

.A pr. 

22.— 



Hawk, American Rough-legged . 







.Jan. 

17. 

.Jan. 

1. 

.Jan. 

2. 

_Apr. 

13. 

.Jan. 

5 



Rough-leg, Ferruginous . 











.Jan. 

20. 

.Jan. 

10. 



.Jan. 

3 















15. 

.Jan. 

2. 



.Jan. 

13 


















.Jan. 

12. 


5 





r> 



Mar. 

2. 


2. 


1. 

.Jan. 

1. 

.Feb. 

2— 

.Jan. 

4. 

.Jan. 

1 




















.Apr. 

26 




















.Jan. 

10 



Falcon, Prairie .-. 











.Jan. 

20. 

.Jan. 

11. 



.Jan. 

19 










.Mar. 

15. 



_Jan. 

24. 

.Jan. 

3. 



.Jan. 

30. 

.Jan. 

2 

Hawk, Sparrow . 

...Jan. 

5. 



-Jan. 

1. 

.Jan. 

1 . 



Jan. 

18...... 

.Mar. 

18. 

.Jan. 

5. 

_Mar. 

22. 


1 

Chicken, Greater Prairie . 













.Jan. 

5—,. 

.J an. 

4. 


10 

.Jan. 

10 

Grouse. Sharp-tailed . 













.Mar. 

2. 

.Jan. 


.Jan. 


Bob-white .—- 

... Feb. 

10. 







... Apr. 

13. 

.Jan. 

5. 

..Mar. 

31. 

1. 

1 



Pheasant . 


9. 




8. 




2. 

.Jan. 

i. 

.Jan. 

2. 



.Jan. 

1 












































































































































































































































NAME OF BIRD 

OMAHA 

BLUE 

LINCOLN 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

BLADEN 

STAPLETON 

NORTH 

KEITH 



SPRINGS 







PLATTE 

COUNTY 

Crane, Whooping .. 












Crane, Sandhill ... 







.Mar. 

17. 


...Mar. 7. 

..Mar. 17 

Rail, Virginia . 






— May 12. 






Sora ... 












Coot, American ... 

.Mar. 23. 



.Apr. 6. 

.Mar. 20. 

-Apr. 13. 



. Apr. 11. 

...Mar. 30. 

.Apr. 10 

Plover, Piping . 












Plover, Semipalmated . 

.May 4. 



— Apr. 27. 


...May 8. 




... May 2 


Killdeer . 

.Mar. 23. 

.Mar. 23...... 

.Mar. 22. 


.... Mar. 23. 




Mar. 9 3 

Plover, Black-bellied . 




.May 24 








Snipe, Wilson’s . 


. Apr. 

7. 

.Apr. 18. 

.Apr. 15. 





...Jan, 5. 

.Jan. 5. 

Curlew, Long-billed (subsp.) .. 











.Mar. 31. 

Plover, Upland .... 





.May 20. 

...May 10. 




.. May 3. 

.June IS 

Sandpiper, Spotted . 

.May 11. 

.Apr. 

9...... 


.Apr. 30. 

.. 




... May 4. 

.May 23 

Sandpiper, Solitary . 

.May 3. 











Willet ... 

.Apr. 26. 



.Apr. 27. 


... May 4. 

. 


.Apr. 14. 

.. Mar. 31. 

.Apr. 27 

Yellow-legs, Greater ... 

.Apr. 27. 

.May 

8. 

.Apr. 6. 


. May 10. 




'• nr 19 


Yellow-legs, Lesser ... 

.Apr. 27. 

.Apr. 

7. 

.Apr. 27. 

.Apr. 20. 

.. .Apr. 17. 



... Apr. 11. 

...May 5 


Sandpiper, Pectoral . 

.May 4. 




May 7. 

—Mar. 24 






Sandpiper, White-rumped . 




.Apr. 27. 


— May 26 






Sandpiper, Baird’s . 

.May 11. 






. 



... May 5. 

.Apr. 27. 

Sandpiper, Least ... 

.....May 11. 



. Mar. 22. 


...May 8. 




...May 11. 

.Apr. 28 

Dowitcher ... 

.Apr. 27. 



.May 24. 








Sandpiper, Stilt . 

... .May 18 . 





...May 17 






Sandpiper, Semipalmated .. 

_May 4. 



.Apr. 27. 


....Apr. 27. 

. 



.. May 11 


Godwit, Marbled . 










. May 26. 

.May 1 







... May 8. 










Apr. 6 


...Apr. 20—.. 





Apr. 27 

Phalarope, Wilson’s . 

.Apr. 27. 

.May 

8. 

.Apr. 27. 


— May 26- 



.June 1. 

...May 5 


Phalarope, Northern . 











.May 18 

Gull, Herring . 

.Mar. 23. 









.. Mar. 22. 

.Jan. 26 

Gull, Ring-billed . 

Mar. 23 



Mar. 22 






Feb. 23 


Gull, Laughing . 











.Apr. 10 

Gull, Franklin’s .. 

.Apr. 27. 



.Apr. 18. 

.Apr. 16. 

.... Ipr. 17. 

.... Apr. 

7. 

.Apr. 19. 

..Apr. 19. 


Tern, Forster’s ... 









.May 30. 

...Apr. 27. 

.Apr. 18. 

Tern, Common ... 






... Jay 17. 




- Apr. 2 


Tern, Least . 

.May 25. 









.. Apr. 18. 

.June 20. 

Tern Black . . 






....May 17. 





.May 18, 

Dove, Rock ... 

.Jan. 1 











Dove, Mourning . 

.Mar. 23. 

. 


. T an. 26. 

.Apr. 30. 

... Mar. 23_ 

— Apr. 

6. 

.Apr. 3. 

... ' T ar. 14. 

.Apr. 4.. 


May 18 




.Mar. 8 (?)- 

...May 12. 




...May 26_ 


Cuckoo, Black-billed ... 

—..May 19. 









..June 9. 


Owl, Barn . 






-May 12. 



.May 11. 


.May 20 

Owl, Screech .. 

. ^eb. 15. 





-Apr. 21. 



.Jan. 27... 



Owl, Horned . 

.Jan. 5. 




— Jan. 1.. 

...Jan. 1. 

...Jan. 

1. 

.Tan. 3. 

..Jan. 26_ 

_Jan. 1. 

Owl, Burrowing . 





..... May 1.. 

... Mar. 28. 



—. May 27. 

..May 18. 

.Apr. 8.. 

Owl, Barred . 

.May 15 











Owl, T ong-eared ... 









.Jan. 5 



Owl, Short-eared .. 







... Jan. 

30. 




Nighthawk . 

.May 30. 

.June 

4. 

. ...May 13. 

.May 10. 

....May 17. 



.June 4. 

...June 5. 

.May 14 

Swift, Chimney . 

.Apr. 27. 

. 


.Apr. 28. 

.Apr. 1. 

—Apr. 27 







CHADRON 


Mar. 29, 


Apr. 19 


May 23. 


Jan. 10. 
Jan. 10 






































































































































































































NAME OF BIRD 


OMAHA 


BLUE LINCOLN FAIRBURY HASTINGS BLADEN 

SPRINGS 


STAPLETON NORTH 
PLATTE 


KEITH 

COUNTY 


Hummingbird, Ruby-throated ... 

.May 

27. 

.May 

29. 

.May 

24. 

.May 

8. 







T 

g 


Kingfisher, Belted . 

.Apr. 

2. 

.Apr. 

8. 



.May 

20. 


17. 




^. 

.June 


Tfl Tt 

Flicker, Northern . 

Flicker, Red-shafted . 

.Jan. 

.Mar. 

1. 

28. 


.Jan. 

1. 

.Apr. 

5. 

10 


1...... 

23 



Ap 

15 

.Feb. 

9. 

.Apr. 

Woodpecker, Red-bellied . 

.Jan. 

18. 



.Jan. 

1. 

.Apr. 

10. 


25 




2. 

.Jan. 



Woodpecker, Red-headed . 

Sapsucker . 

.Apr. 

.Apr. 

26. 

26 

.May 

11. 

.May 

18. 

.May 

i 


6. 

.May 

9. 

.May 

16. 

.May 

9. 

_May 

Woodpecker, Hairy . 

.Jan. 

19. 







JfW 

1 



T 

Q 

T 


j an 

Woodpecker, Downy . 

.J an. 

2. 



.-Jan. 

1. 




1. 



Tan 

K 

.y^' 

1 


Kingbird, Eastern . 

.May 

6. 



.May 

7. 

.May 

7. 

.May 

3. 

.May 

8. 

May 

4. 

.May 

2. 

.May 

Kingbird, Arkansas . 

.May 

4. 




7 


9 

A-pi* 

97 

A nv 

30. 

.May 


.May 


. - May 
.May 

Flycatcher, Northern Crested ... 

.May 

8. 

. Jay 

18. 

— May 

14. 

— May 

11. 


5. 

p 

3. 

24 

Phoebe, Eastern . 

.Apr. 

4. 

.Apr. 

20. 

.Mar. 

28. 


20 


31 




on 


Phoebe, Say’s . 










31. 




21. 

.Mar. 

26. 

.Apr. 

Flycatcher, Acadian . 

.May 

8. 







...May 

5. 




Flycatcher, Alder (subsp.) . 

... 




.May 

9. 



.... May 

6 ...... 




27. 

.May 

24. 

.May 

Flycatcher, Least... 


6. 







.May 

10 






.May 

Pewee, Eastern Wood . 

.May 

11. 



.May 

18 









Pewee, Western Wood . 















T n ti p 

Lark, Horned . 

.Feb. 

11. 




2. 

.Jan. 

1. 

.Jan. 

25. 




2. 

.Jan. 

1. 

_Jan. 


1 . 

2 

1 . 


11 

1. 

1. 

4. 

4. 

24 

10 


11 . 

6 , 

1 

1 


Swallow, Violet-green ....... 

Swallow, Bank..May 10....*.... 

Swallow, Rough-winged .May 10...Apr. 20. 

Swallow, Barn ..May 4...Apr. 14.Apr. 15.May 13.Apr. 28.May 

Swallow, Northern Cliff .May 4..... 


.May 

-May 

2.May 

. Apr. 


4 

4. 

6 . 

12 . 


May 

May 

May 

May 


11 

1 

13 . 

11 . 


Martin, Purple ..Apr. 9.....^,.... Apr. 6..^.Apr. 28.Apr. 15._Apr. l.*3k.....Apr. 26 

Jay, Blue .^.._.Jan. 7.Jan. 1...,,,... .May 1...Apr. 10.,..May 5..May 4 ...Jan." 1 .Feb. 28 

Jay, Long-crested .*......-.... Jan. 1.Apr. 28. 

Magpie, American .....Feb. 10....Feb. 4.Jan. 31.Jan. 2.Jan. 1.Jan. 1 

Crow, Eastern........Jan. 1. Jan. 1...Jan. -----Jan. 2.Feb. 9.Jan. 1 


Chickadee, Long-tailed (subsp.) —Jan. 1..Jan. 1.....Jan. 1.....Jan. 4.Jan. 1 ...Jan. 1 

Titmouse, Tufted .Jan. 5 

Nuthatch, White-breasted .Jan. 1...Jan. 26.Mar. 13. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted .Jan. 18..Mar. 5....May 25 

Creeper, Brown ...Jan. 14.Jan. 26.....Jan. 1.Jan. 4. 


Wren, Western House .Apr. 22..Apr. 22.May 1....Apr. 13.May 1.Apr. 29.Apr. 21- 

Wren, Bewick’s ...May 17. 

Wren, Prairie Marsh ...... May 5 

Wren, Common Rock .......... Apr. 26 

Mockingbird ..Jan. 1...May 24.May 20.Apr. 24..Apr. 27.Jan. 12.Apr. 29.Jan. 26 


Catbird ...May 9.......May 10.May 4.May 8.....May 21.May 4.May 18 

Thrasher, Brown ...Apr. 2...Apr. 22. Apr. 30.Apr. 27.Apr. 20.^.May 6.May 2.May 4. 

Robin .****_,..Jan. 17...—.Feb. 13.Jan. 3.Jan. 25....Mar. 10. Jan. 18—~3k*..Jan. 1.Jan. 26. 

Thrush, Wood ....May 13...May 8 ...,.Apr. 15 

Thrush, Hermit .May 6.Apr. 20.Apr. 20 

Thrush, Olive-backed ...May 6.May 8...May 22....May 3...May 6.May 4--May 11. 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked .May 6.May 8..May 24...-May 6....June 1..May 10 

Thrush, Willow (subsp.) ....May 19....May 25 

Bluebird, Eastern .«Mar. 23...Mar. 2.Jan. 18. Mar. 2..Mar. 16....Apr. 20.Mar. 1.Jan. 5. 

Bluebird, Mountain .......,.....Mar. 18..Feb. 26.Jan. 26 


CHADRON 


Apr. 20. 


-Apr. 1 
-Apr. 13 
May 13 

May 2L 


lan. 2 
\pr. 3 


May 9 


May 9. 
Fan. 30. 

\pr. 25 


























































































































































































































































NAME OF BIRD 

OMAHA 

BLUE 

LINCOLN 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

BLADEN 

STAPLETON 

NORTH 

KEITH 










PLATTE 

COUNTY 

Solitaire, Townsend . 

...Jan. 18. 





5. 

. Mar. 28. 



TTph 15 

Tor, 

26 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray . 

... May 12 










' 

Kinglet, Eastern, Golden-crowned Jan. 19.. 





8. 

Mar. 28. 






Kinglet, Eastern, Ruby-crowned . 

... Mar. 20. 



.Apr. 18 









Pipit, American . 










...May 11. 

.Apr. 

25 

Waxwing, Bohemian . 

...Mar. 23 









Waxwing, Cedar . 

-Feb. 23.. 



.Apr. 14. 

.Jan. 

3. 

... Mar. 31. 






Shrike, Northwestern (subsp.) . 

...Apr. 6. 



.Jan. 5. 









Shrike, Migrant (subsp.) . 


_ Mar. 

22. 




...Mar, 31. 

...Apr. 1... 

.Apr. 3. 

...Apr, 1. 

.Mar. 

19 

Starling . 

...Jan. 1. 



.Jan. 1. 

.Jan. 

1. 


— Jan. 1. 

.Jan. 4. 

...Jan. 1. 

.Jan. 

30 

Vireo, White-eyed ... 

...May 8 












Vireo, Bell’s . 

...May 13. 



.May 10. 

.May 

2.... 





.June 

19 

Vireo, Yellow-throated .. 

..May 8 










Vireo, Red-eyed . 

...May 10. 



.M,ay 23. 






...May 24 



Vireo, Warbling . 

... May 4.. . 



_May 10. 

.May 

1— 




VTay n 


17 

Warbler, Black and White . 

.May 8. 

.May 

8. 

.May 10. 








Warbler, Tennessee .. 

. . May 11. 

.May 

8. 

.May 23. 

.May 

3. 

— May 13. 





17 

Warbler, Orange-crowned . ... 

... May 8. 










.Apr. 

27 

Warbler, Nashville . 

-May 17. 












Warbler, Yellow ... 

...Apr. 28. 



.Apr. 29. 

.May 

3. 






4 

Warbler, Myrtle .. 

...Apr, 17. 

.May 

8. 

.May 7. 



... Apr. 20. 


.Apr. 27. 

Apr. 22. 

.Apr. 

25 

Warbler, Audubon’s . 












23 

Warbler, Black-throated Green . 

...May 8 












Warbler, Cerulean . 

...May 20 












Warbler, Black-poll .. 


.May 

3. 






.May 13. 

..Apr. 29_ 

.May 

10 

Warbler, Western Palm . 

..May 8. 






... Apr. 29 






Ovenbird . 

...May 4. 






... May 16. 


.May 11. 

...May 17. 



Water-Thrush, Grinnell’s . 

. 






... May 8. 


.May 11. 

..May 10. 

.May 

24 

Water-Thrush, Louisiana . 

...May 8. 

.'Jay 

8 










Warbler, Kentucky . 

...May 10 












Warbler, Mourning . 

...May 20. 



.May 30 









Warbler, Yellow-throat . 

...May 13. 

.May 

5. 

.May 10. 



...May 6. 


..May 6.. 

...May 4. 

.Apr. 

28 

Chat . 

...May 20. 

.May 

17. 

.... 

.May 

10. 

....May 17_ 


.May 13. 

-May 17. 

.May 

23 

Warbler, Wilson’s . 

...May 13. 








.May 10 




Redstart, American . 

... May 8. 

.May 

17. 

..... May 10. 

.June 

3. 

...May 17. 


.May 15. 

..May 19. 

.May 

14 

Sparrow, English . 

..Jan. 1. 



.Jan. 1.. 




...Jan. 1. 

... Jan. 2. 


_Jan. 

1 

Bobolink . 







-May 17. 


.May 18 . 

-May 20.. 

.May 

21 

Meadowlark, Eastern .. 

..Apr. 28. 



...... Apr. 6. 

.Feb. 

10(?).. 



.Apr. 11. 

. May 24. 

.Feb. 

20 

Meadowlark, Western . 

..Jan. 3. 

. 


.Jan. 26. 

.Jan. 

1. 

— Jan. 1. 


Jan. 3. 

.Jan. 1_ 

... Jan. 

4... 

Blackbird, Yellow-headed . 

...Apr. 20. 

.Apr. 

9— 

.Apr. 18. 

.Apr. 

22. 

...Apr. 20.. 

...Apr. 28. 

.Apr. 20. 

...Apr. 26. 

.May 

14 

Red-wing ..... 

... Mar. 23. 



.Apr. 6. 

— Apr. 

1. 

.... Mar. 18. 

...Mar. 22. 

... .Jan. 27. 

...Mar. 16. 

.Jan. 

I.. 

Oriole, Orchard . 

... Mav 8_ 



.May 8. 

.May 

4. 

...May 10. 

....May 8. 

..May 7. 

... May 10. 

.May 

14 

Oriole, Baltimore . 

... May 8. 



.May 5. 

..... May 

4. 


...Mav 6. 

.May 5_ 

...May 7. 

.May 

9 











..May 12. 

..May 

16 

Blackbird, Rusty .—. 










...May 24 



Blackbird, Brewer’s .. 










. Apr. 13. 

.May 

1 


Mar. 24 

.^eb. 

15. 

.Mar. 11. 

.Feb. 

18. 

— Mar. 26. 


...Mar. 31_ 

.Mar. 29. 

.Apr. 

8... 

Cowbird ... 

- Apr. 12. 



.Apr. 13. 

.Feb. 

18. 

.... Apr. 22. 


..June 5.... 

-Apr. 13. 

..Apr. 

28 

Tanager, Scarlet —..... 

.May 10. 






...June 15 






Cardinal, Eastern .. 

.. Jan. 1. 

. 


.Jan. 1. 



— Jan. 1. 

...Apr. 20. 


..Jan. 4. 

.Jan. 

1 


CHADRON 


Jan. 22 


May 21 


Mar. 18 
..Mar. 20 


Apr. 14 




































































































































































































































NAME OF BIRD 

Grosbeak, Rose-breasted . 

Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain .... 

Grosbeak, Western Blue . 

Bunting, Indigo . 

Bunting, Lazuli . 

OMAHA 

.May 6. 

.May 11. 

_Mav 11_ 

BLUE 

SPRINGS 

.May 8. 

.May 20. 

......Mav 18 

LINCOLN 

.May 7.. 

.May 14. 

May 18 

FAIRBURY 

... r*i«y 12. 

.May 30. 

.J une 4. 

May 20 

HASTINGS 

.June 15. 

BLADEN 

....June 11. 

STAPLETON 

.May 9.. 

.May 16. 

.May 20. 

NORTH 

PLATTE 

...May 9 
-May 16. 

. May 24 
— May 24. 

KEITH 

COUNTY 

.May 24 

.May 22 

Finch, Eastern Purple . 








11 








Siskin, Northern Pine . 

.Jan. 

13. 

.Apr. 27. 

.Mar. 2. 

.May 3. 

.Jan. 

1. 




... Feb. 

4. 

.Jan. 

26. 

Goldfinch . 

.Jan. 

5. 






25 . 



9.: 


1 

T^n 

1 

Towhee, Red-eyed . 

.Apr. 

2. 

.May 

17. 







4 





Towhee, Arctic . 





.Apr. 27. 

.Mar. 1. 

.Apr. 

24. 


.Apr. 27. 

... May 

O 

.May 

4 

Bunting, Lark . 








17. 

....June 10. 

.May 

12. 

.. May 

18. 

.May 

3.. 

Snarrow. Savannah _ 

_Anr 

20. 

.May 

5. 




28 







1 

Sparrow, Western Grasshopper . 









.Mav 

5. 



.May 

5 

Sparrow, Leconte’s . 















2 

Sparrow, Western Henslow’s 











4 





Sparrow, Vesper . 



.Apr. 

6. 


.Apr. 2. 

.Apr. 

23. 


Apr. 

18. 

— Apr. 16. 

.Apr. 

7 

Sparrow, Lark . 





.Apr. 27. 

.May 13 


28 





2 


5 

Juneo, White-winged . 

.Jan. 

5 














Junco, Slate-colored . 

.Jan. 

1. 




.Jan. 1. 


1....... 

. 

.Jan. 

2. 

. Jan. 

5. 

.Jan. 

1 

Junco, Montana (subsp.) . 

.Jan. 

1. 








.Jan. 

15. 

...Jan, 

5. 

.Jan. 

1 

Junco, Grey-headed . 













2 



Sparrow, Tree . 

.Jan. 

5. 

. 


.Jan. 5. 

.Jan. 1. 


1. 


.Jan. 

2. 

...Jan. 

1. 

.Jan. 

1 

Sparrow, Chipping . 

.Apr. 27. 

.Apr. 

7. 

.Apr. 6. 

.Apr. 2. 

.May 

4. 


.May 

13. 

...May 

8. 

.Apr. 

30 

Sparrow, Clay-colored . 

.Apr. 

22. 

.May 

9. 

. Apr. 18. 

.May 1. 

.May 

4. 

. 

.May 

5. 

...May 

9. 

.Apr. 

30 

Sparrow, Field . 

.Apr. 22. 




.Apr. 20. 

.Apr. 

28. 


.May 

25. 

...May 

2. 

.May 

13 

Sparrow, Harris’s . 

.\pr. 

23. 



. fan. 5. 

.Jan. 1. 


23. 


.May 

8. 

...May 

10 



Sparrow, White-crowned . 

.May 

11. 

.May 

8. 

.May 5. 

.Apr. 10. 

.Apr. 28. 

....Apr. 24. 

.Apr. 27. 

...Apr. 26. 

.Apr. 

28 



22 


8 

Apr. 22 . . 

.Apr. 11 


24 





3 


6 

Sparrow, Fox . 

.Apr. 

2 

.Apr. 

12. 

.Apr. 27 


















\ nr. 91 



9 




27 

Sparrow, Swamp . 










.May 

30 





Sparrow, Song . 

.fan. 

5. 

.Apr. 

7. 

.Apr. 26. 

.Mar. 9. 

.fan. 

25. 


_Apr. 

14:. 

... Jan. 

4. 

.Jan. 

1 

Longspur, Lapland . 










.Tan. 

2.—. 



.Mar. 

24 

Longspur, Chestnut-collared .. 














.Apr. 

3 

Bunting, Eastern Snow . 













7 



Totals 243 

165 


53 


108 

95 

142 


46 

131 


157 


153 



CHADRON 


.Mar. 20 
Apr. 25 


May 23 


28 
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Accipitriidae, 25 
Adams County, 45 
Anatida'e, 25 
Announcements, 60 

Bird Departure Dates, 1 
Blackbird, Brewers, 45, 47 
Red-winged, Eastern, 50 
Yellow-headed, 39 
Bluebird, Eastern, 29,38,50 
Mountain, 52 
Bobolink, 46,47 
Brown County, 45 
Brown Creeper, 28,38,43 
Brooking Bird Club, 56 
Buffalo County, 45 
Bunting, Lark, 49 

Cardinal, Eastern, 29, 43 
Catbird, 50 
Certhiidae, 28 
Chat, Long-tailed, 50 
Cherry County, 45 
Chickadee, Longtailed, 27,50 
Collister, Mrs. Carl, 40 
Clay County, 45 
Columbidae, 26 
Changes in Nomenclature, 5 
Composite Bird Record, 65 
Corvidae, 27 
Cowbird, 50 
Crane, Whooping, 40 
Sandhill, 45, 47, 52 
Crossbill, Bendire’s, 50 
Crow, Eastern, 27 
Cuckoo, Blackbilled, 38 
Custer County, 45 

Dickcissel, 47 


Cowitcher, 46 

Duck, American Golden-eye, 25, 42 
Baldpate, 45 
Canvasback, 42 
Gadwall, 45 
Green-winged Teal, 45 
Lesser Scaup, 48 
Mallard, 42, 45 
Red-head, 46 
Pintail, 45, 46, 47 
Ring.necked, 42 


Eagle, Bald, 25 

Golden, 21, 25, 44 
Egret, American, 49 
Eigsti, W.E., Drumming of Chim¬ 
ney Swift, 9 

Ficter, Edson, 50, 52 
Finch, Purple, 51 
Flicker, Northern, 26, 50 
Red-Shafted, 30, 46, 50 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 31, nest 
of 32 

Alder, 51, nest of 33, 35 
Fontenelle Forest, 24 
Fox, Adrian C, 55 
Franklin County, 46 
Fringillidae, 29 

Garfield County, 46 
Geese, Blue, 45, 46 
Canada, 46, 47 
Snow, 45, 46 
Whitfe-fronted, 45, 47 
Godwit, Marbled, 48 
Goldfinch, Eastern, 29, 50 
Grebe, Holboell's, 49 
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Grosbeak, Black-headed, 43 
Blue, 39, 46 
Evening, 53, 54 
Pine, 38 

Rocky Mountain, 50 
Weatern Blue, 38, 45, 50 
Grouse, Sharptailed, 25, 45, 46 
Gull, Herring, 30, 47 
Gullota, Wilhelmina and Leroy, 
12 

Haecker, F.W., 5 
Hall County, 46, 51 
Halsey National Forest, 50 
Harlan County, 46 
Hawk, Migration, 53 

American Rough,leg, 21,44,46 
Ferrigenous Rough-leg, 23, 

30, 44 
Goshawk, 44 
Marsh, 20, 44 
Night-hawk, 50 
Pigeon, 22, 44, 47 
Prarie Falcon, 44, 47, 52 
Red-shouldered, 23, 25, 38 
Red-tailed, 22, 25, 44, 46 
Sharp-shinned, 23, 44, 45 
Sparrow, Eastern, 20, 44 
Swainson’s, 21, 44, 45, 46 

Holt County, 46 

Inez Houghton Audobon Society,57 

Jay, Blue, 27, 50 

Long-crested, 41, 48 
Pinon, 52 

Junco, Montana, 29, 43, 52 
Pinkrsided, 52 

Slate-colored, 29, 38, 45, 52 
White-winged, 30 


Kingbird, Arkansas, 39, 43, 50 
Eastern, 43, 50 


Kearney County, 48 
Keith County, 48 
Keyapaha County, 46 
Kingfisher, Eastern, 50, 52 

Lark, Horned, 45, 52 
Prarie Horned, 50 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 47 
Loup County, 46 

Magpie, Ame ric an, 27,46,47,50, 

52 

Meadowlark, Eastern, 47, 50 
Western, 52, 50 
Membership, New, 63 
Merganser, American, 25 
Middleton, Mrs. Archie, 41 
Mockingbird, 41 

Mourning-dove, Western, Banding 
of, 12 

Nebraska Bird Club News, 55 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
Cooperative bird list, 36 
North Platte Bird Club, 57 
Nuthatches at Evergreen Colo,51 
White-breasted, 28 

Oriole, Baltimore, 45, 50 
Owl, Barn, 49 
Burrowing, 47 
Great-horned, 26, 44, 50 
Long-eared, 38 
Northern-barred, 26 
Screech, 26, 50 
Short-eared, 45, 47 

Paridae, 27 

Phalarope, Wilson’s, 47 
Phasianidae, 26 
Phelps County, 47 

Phoebe, Eastern, 47, 56 
Say’s, 45, 46, 47, 50 
Picidae, 26 
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Pierce County, 47 
Pine Siskin, 39, 50 
Plocerdae, 29 

Plover, Upland, 45, 46, 49 
Polk County, 47 
Prarie Chicken, 42, 46 

Quail, 26, 46, 47 

Robin, 28, 38, 43, 46 
Albino, 43 
Raven, 46, 47 

White-necked, 49 
Red-start, 50 
Rock County, 47 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 38 
Shoemaker, Frank, II, 31 
Shrike, Lofferhead, 50 
Sioux County, 52 
Sittidae, 28 

Solitaire, Tounsend’s, 52 
Sparrow, Chipping, 50 
Clay-colored, 39, 45 
English, 29 
Field, 50 
Fox, 45 

Grasshopper, Western, 50 
Harris’s, 30, 45 
Lark, 39, 45, 50 
Lincoln, 39, 43, 45, 50 
Savannah, 45 
Song, 45, 46 

Dakota, 30 

Tree, Eastern, 30, 45 
Vesper, 43, 45 
White-crowned, 39, 45, 52 
White-throated, 39 
Starling, 29, 46, 47, 50 
Stewart, Charles, A., 25 
(Birds Wintering in 

Fontenelle Forest) 
Stringidae, 26 
Sturnidae, 29 
Sylviidae, 29 


Tanager, Scarlet, 50 
Tern, Forster’s, 46 
Thrasher, Brown, 45, 50 
Thrush, Grinnell's Water, 42 
Olive-backed, 39 
Wood, 50, 52 
Titmouse, Tufted, 28 
Towhee, Artie, 52 
Red-eyed, 42, 50 
Trout, Wilson, 1 

Turididae, 28 

University Place Bird Club, 58 

Vireo, Bell’s, 50 
Red-eyed, 50 

Vulture, Western Turkey, 23 

Wampole, John H., 20 
Waxwings, 38 

Warbler, Bay-brestrd, 43 
Black-poll, 39, 43 
Black and White, 50 
Myrtle, 39 

Northern Pileolated, 52 
Yellow, 50 
Webster County, 47 
Willet, Western, 48 
Woodcock, 53 
Woodpecker, Hairy, 27 
Northern Downy, 27, 50 
Red-headed, 27 
Western Red-bellied, 26, 39 
Wren, Carolins, 42, 48 
House, 39, 50 
Prarie Marsh, 43 
Rock, 46, 52 

Yellow-throat, Northern, 50 


* * ** * 


